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DAYS OF THE WEEK IN 
RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS ART 


Se representations of certain important days, and 
of the week as a whole, were popular subjects in Russian religious art of the 
XIV-XVII Centuries. People had to visualize the sacred events commemo- 
rated by the Church in the course of the week consciously to spend each day in 
proper reverence and devotion. 

The week was illustrated on icons and frescoes by two compositions: the 
Shestodnev (Sexta), based on the Old Testament, and the Sed’mitsa (Septima), 
based on the New Testament. The Shestodnev (Exod. XXIII, 12) consists of 
six images depicting the Creation day by day in accordance with the First Chap- 
ter of Genesis. On the first three pictures “the Spirit of God,” clad in floating 
white robes, soars in celestial space, creating heaven, earth, light, herbs and trees. 
The images of the fourth and fifth days (Figs. 1-2) express the idyl of the new- 
born world. Jehovah flies over a peaceful landscape where “earth brought forth 
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grass and trees fruit” and where, at the sign of His hand, the red sun, the white 
moon and numerous stars appear simultaneously in the firmament. On the fifth 
day “moving creatures in waters and fowl that may fly” surround Jehovah 
(Fig. 2). The image is full of movement: a bird escapes from the hand of its 
Creator to join the flight of others, the sea swarms with fantastic creatures “swim- 
ming in the depth of the water or on its surface.”* On the right of Jehovah, in 
the middle of the sea, the mythological halcyon is brooding, a phenix sits amid 
rocks, a crocodile, a swordfish, a polypus and numerous other monsters swim, 
play and jump in the waves. 

For the illustration of the animal world the painter found a source of end- 
less inspiration in the Hexaemeron* of St. Basil the Great, which deals with the 
days of the earth’s formation. Most people in Russia, by reading or by word of 
mouth, were acquainted with this work of St. Basil, in which nature is used as 
a model for conduct, and in which each animal has a special symbolic mean- 
ing. The chameleon, changing his colors, was the emblem of treachery; the 
dolphin and the whale, hiding their children in times of danger, of good parents; 
the griffin guardian of treasures, of human avarice, etc. 

Following the Hexaemeron the painter places the whale on the horizon, as 
St. Basil describes it, as “bigger than an island, living far from inhabited places, 
where even curiosity would not bring the mariners.” A goose, “the ancestor of 
the saviours of Rome,” stands in the foreground hiding the fabulous griffin. A 
curious white animal, at the left of the Creator, is ready to jump into the sea. 
St. Basil describes it as half quadruped, half bird, “swimming in the air sup- 
ported by membranes.” The author meant a bat, but the Russian painter mis- 
understood the description and produced a fantastic animal with webbed feet, 
a monster of Russian fairy tales known as “netopyr’.” In the representation of 
the sixth day animals are named by Adam, and white doves fly over the First 
Parents as symbols of love and purity. The Hexaemeron deals only with the six 
days of Creation and only barely mentions the seventh day of rest, and the 
Russian painter, in his pictorial poem, also treats the Sabbath as a separate sub- 
ject namely: ‘“‘God- rested on the seventh day” (Pochi Bog v den’ sed’myi). 

For this composition the Zkonopisnyi Sbornik (Painters’ Manual) which 
gives instructions and guides the artist in his creative work, outlines the follow- 
ing iconographical scheme: “God rested and did not work, but the Creator had 
foreseen that Saturday was the day He would lie in the grave. Consequently, 
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2. Gen. I, 20. 

3. Gen. I, 19-20. 

4. Tvorentia Vasiliia Vel. Kesarii-Kapadok., Moscow, 1891, I, p. 102-145. N. DurNovo, K Istorii Skazanii 
o Zhivotnykh v Star. Russ, Lit., Moscow, 1902, p. 95. 

5. N. SCHEFFER, Symbolism of the Russ. Icon, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Feb. 1944, p. 75. 
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the seventh day has to 
be pictured with the 
symbols of the Incarna- 
tion and of the Cruci- 
fixion.”* Such a concep- 
tion of the Sabbath, 
combined with events of 
the New Testament, led 
to variations in the rep- 
resentation of the given 
subject. Some images 
of the seventh day ap- 
parently emphasize the 
undisturbed rest of the 
Lord and the serenity of 
the words: “God saw 
everything He made, 
and it was very good.” 
On one XVI-XVII 
Century icon (Fig. 3) 
Jehovah blesses the Sabbath and sanctifies it.‘ His bed rests softly in the heavenly 
sphere on cherubic wings. Seven angels, whose special function is to stand 
before God’s throne, stand on guard at His bed. In the lower part of the icon, 
on a rocky background in contrast to the soft clouds of the heavenly part, Adam 
gives names to the animals. The “Tree of Life” and the “Tree of Knowledge” 
separate this image from another in which Adam and Eve, on being driven from 
Paradise, step toward a dark abyss — the earth. The forthcoming events of the 
New Testament, prescribed by the “Manual,” are introduced in a completely 
abstract manner: the image of Our Lady of the Sign (Znamenie) represents the 
Incarnation, while the symbols of the Evangelists in the four points of the star 
represents Christ’s life, teachings, death and resurrection. 

The same subject of Saturday-Sabbath is expressed in an entirely different 
way in a composition in which the dramatic events of the New Testament in heaven 
and of the Old Testament on earth are unfolded in full detail (Fig. 4). A nar- 
row band set with the sun and the moon, representing the sky, divides the icon 
into two parts. The words: “And the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day”® seem to resound in the wavy movement of the heavenly line. A series of 


FIG. 1,—Jaroslavl school, XVII Century. — Shestodnev, the fourth day, fresco. 


6. I. PorRFIRIEV, Vetkhozavietnye apokrify, p. 24; D. AfNatovy, Freskovaia Zhivopis’, in: “Drevnosti, Trudy 
nd : 
Mosk. Arkheolog. Obshch.,” XXI 1906, p. 20. 


7. Gen. Il, 3. 
Bitcen. 1, 17 
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images in the lower part of the icon develop the history of original sin and its 
consequences. The creation of Eve, the blessing of the First Parents and the 
temptation at the Tree of Knowledge, are followed by the image of Adam and 
Eve seated on a rock and weeping behind the closed doors of Paradise. In the 
scenes of Creation and of Blessing, Jehovah is replaced by the Angel of the Great 
Council’ typifying Christ according to the words of St. John: “all things were 
made by Him.””’ In the foreground, inside an irregular oval, appear the ter- 
restrial calamities. Four 
angels, the four winds 
“to whom is given to 
hurt the earth and the 
sea," direct the blast of 
their trumpets to the 
land of sorrow, crime 
and tears. In the upper 
Corner, aa, Messenver 
from heaven brings 
Adam the gift of his 
new land which is one- 
seventh part of the Lost 
Paradise? snisizemac ain 
kills Abel, Adam and 
Eve lament over his 
body, while Cain in 
pangs of conscience 
hides in the foliage of a 
tree. The upper part of 
the icon depicts the subsequent events of the Biblical narrative. Jehovah is 
represented as resting on the Sabbath, while the Holy Ghost soars over Him in 
the celestial sphere. A frame in the shape of a cruciform nimbus surrounds 
His image. In the left section of the cross, the Archangel Gabriel receives the 
order to announce the birth of Christ to the Virgin Mary. In the right section 
of the cross, God the Father blesses the Son for His sacrifice and transmits to 
Him the orb as the emblem of power. The Angel of the Great Council (Christ) 
stands with folded wings in a mandorla surrounded by seven angels. Two angels 
armed with lances cast evil spirits from heaven into the abyss. On the left side, 


FIG. 2. — Iaroslavl school, XVII Century. — Shestodnev, the fifth day, fresco. 


9. F. BUSLAEV, Drevn.-Russ. Narodn. Literatura, St. Petersburg, p. 287. 
10. John I, 3. 
17, Rev. Vil, 2. 


; 12. Tolkovaia Paleia, a synopsis of the Old Testament which begins with the history of Creation and ends 
with prophesies of King David. 
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FIG. 3. — XVI-XVII Century. — Pochi Bog v den’ sed’myi (‘God rested on the seventh day”). — 
Formerly N. Likhachev collection, St. Petersburg. 


balancing the two angels, Archangel Michael, in full armor, holds a scroll bear- 
ing the inscription: “I am the commander of the army of the Lord.” The har- 
mony between the New ‘Testament (upper part of the icon) and of the Old 
Testament (lower part) is expressed by a flying angel, who exhibits to the First 
Parents the instruments of passion — the emblems of their redemption. Christ, 
with raised wings and the orb in His hand, steps down from the narrow band 
which symbolizes heaven. The realization of His mission and sacrifice is de- 
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picted in the upper left corner of the icon, in which God the Father, seated on 
a throne, holds the cross with the lifeless body of Christ. As a prelude to the 
image of Saturday-Sabbath, inscriptions on the borders of the icon enumerate 
the deeds of the Creator in the course of the preceding six days. 

The Sed’mitsa (Septima)” depicts the week only by events of the New Testa- 
ment. In an icon of the XVI Century (Fig. 5), seven images illustrate a spe- 
cial set of Gospels compiled in such a way, that every day of the week was 
associated with a specific inci- 
dent.’ According to this 
scheme the Church commemo- 
rates the Resurrection on Sun- 
day, the Holy Hosts on Mon- 
day, St. John the Precursor on 
Tuesday, the Holy Virgin on 
Wednesday, the Apostles on 
Thursday and the Crucifixion 
on Friday.” Christians had 
originally kept the Hebrew 
Sabbath, but in the II Century, 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, in his 
Epistle to the Magnesians 
(ch. IX), speaks of Christians 
as “no longer observing the 
Sabbath, but living in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day.” 
Sunday the “first day of the 
week,” became the day of rest 
set apart for solemn worship 
in remembrance of the Resur- 
rection — consequently, the 
image for the first day repre- 
sents the Resurrection (in East- 
ern iconography the “Descent into Hell”).® The second image represents the 
Assembly of Archangels, as Monday is dedicated to the Heavenly Hosts; the 
Baptism stands for Tuesday (St. John the Precusor); the Annunciation for 
Wednesday (the Holy Virgin); the Washing of the Feet, for Thursday, in com- 


FIG. 4.— XVII Century. — Saturday-Sabbath, “God rested on the seventh 
day,” icon. — Formerly N. Likhachev collection, St. Petersburg. 


13. V. SREZNEVSKil, Ocherk razvitiia Khristianskago Kalendaria, SPB. 1876, p. 1. 
14. C. R. Grecory, Canon and Text of the New Testament, New York 1907, p. 387-389. 


15. S. Usov, O znachenii slova “Deisus,” in: “Drevnosti, Trydu Mosk. Arkheolog. Obshch.,” 1886, II, 3 p. 56 
(footnote). 


16. N. SCHEFFER, Religious Chants and the Russian icon, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” March 1945, p. 138. 
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FIG. 5a. — XVI Century. — Sed’mitsa, icon. — Formerly I. Ostroukhov collection, Moscow. 
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FIG. 5b. — XVI Century. — Sed’mitsa, icon. —Formerly I. Ostroukhov collection, Moscow. 


(Detail, upper section). 


(Detail, lower section). 
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memoration of the Apostles; and the Crucifixion for Friday as the day of Christ’s 
death. The image of Saturday occupies not only the center of the icon, but its 
entire lower part. 

Saturday became for Christians the eve of the greatest festival, the “day of 
preparation” instead of as in the Old Testament, Friday. On the icon the white 
robes of Christ, the Bystanders, the Angels, the Just, the Saints, the Prophets and 
the Martyrs are in striking contrast to the colored garments of the six images of 
the other days. Even St. John the Precursor, honoring Saturday, changed his 
usual robe of camel’s hair for a long, soft, snow-white garment, as the Lord said, 
“they shall walk with Me in white: for they are worthy” (Fig. 6). Peace, 
prayers, devotion and joy are observed on Saturday in heaven, and the same should 
be on earth. Russian peasants who adhere to the ancient Church traditions, 
stopped all work on Saturday evening, burned their vigil lights before their 
icons, and put on clean shirts. The image of Saturday became an independent 
subject for icons known as the Subbota V'siekh Sviatykh (Saturday of All Saints) 
(Fig. 7). Saturday, the Christian “day of preparation,” was in the IV Century 
a day of fast and prayer, but later the fast was abolished and kept only on 
Wednesday and Friday.” 

No definite Christian practice of observing Wednesday and Friday existed in 
the time of the Apostle Paul.” These days are first mentioned as of special sig- 
nificance by the author of the Didache 
(VIII, 1).2°8 In the IV Century fasting 
on these days became obligatory, when 
Constantine, the first Christian Em- 
peror, by decree of the year 321, ordered 
“fast days on Wednesday, Friday and 
celebration on Sunday.”” In the XI 
Century controversies arose in the Greek 
Church about the fasting on Wednesday 
and Friday when these days coincided 
with great festivals. The discussions 
penetrated into Russia and caused so 
much trouble, that in 1168 a Council 


17. Rev LR AVI Te 

18. Pravosl. Sobesiednik, March 1859, pp. 183- 
185; A. K. Kraus, Realencyclopedia der Christ. Alter- 
thuemer (Sonntag), p. 768; L. DUCHESNE, Origine du 
culte Chrétien, Paris 1925, pp. 243-245. 

19. Rom. XIV, 5. 

20. M. Pocopix, © sviatoi Nedielie iz “Zlatot 
Chepi,” No. 1025. 
FIG. 6.— XVI Century. — Sed’mista, icon. — Formerly I. 20B. “. . . but do you fast Wednesdays and 
Ostroukhov collection, Moscow (Detail, see Figs. 5a. and 5b.) Fridays.” 
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had to be called” to deal 
with them. A curious 
work, the Mystery of 
Salvation,” attributed to 
St. Pachomius, describes 
Wednesday and Friday 
as two angels welcom- 
ing people in the future 
life and helping those 
who revered them. The 
fast on Wednesday was 
dropped by the Western 
Church, but kept by 
the Russian Orthodox 
Church* in commemo- 
ration of Christ’s trial, 
although the impor- 
tance of Friday was es- 
pecially emphasized 
and expounded in later 
decrees, sermons and lit- 
erature. Rewards and 
punishments were prom- 
Boedseaccordine to 
people’s conduct on Fri- 
Fe RE eS eB one lee Boor alae, ee mm in 
on Sunday. 

Sunday, known in the Holy Writ as the Lord’s Day," (in Greek, Kyriake), 
was translated into Slavonic as Nedielia® (Day of no work). On this day of 
celebration and rest Emperor Constantine prohibited any kind of work except 
agricultural labor, which in the X Century was also interdicted as a sin on 
Sunday.” 

The fear of divine chastisement for failing to observe the prescribed regu- 


21. A. VESELOVSKI, Opyty po istorii Khrist. Legendy, in: “Zhurnal Min. Nar. Prosv.,” June 1876, 326-7. 

22. Slovo Sv. O. Pakhomia o Sredie i Piatkie, in: “Pray. Sobesiednik,” 1859, II, p. 183-5. 

23. Poslanie prepod. Feodosiia Pecherskago, (XI Century), in: “Uchenyia Zapiski Akad. Nauk,” Il; 
Stoglavyi Sobor, question XI. 

Baa REV) 1; 10. 

25. In Russian zedielia was used for Sunday up to the XVI Century, when it gave way to Voskresenie— 
Resurrection day. From this time on the word nedielia became the synonym of the seven day week. In Serbian, 
Polish and other Slavik languages zedielia is still used for Sunday. 

26. G. AMARTOLA. Chronicles, publ. by Isrrin in: ‘“Pamiatniki Russ. Drev. Literatury,” St. Petersburg, 


1862, p. 183. 
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lations, created in people’s imagination new legend- 
ary figures. Sunday and Friday became austere 
queens watching their behavior, demanding special 
reverence and obedience. Sunday became identical 
with St. Kyriake-Nedielia (St. Cyriaca-Dominica), 
who, it is said, was born on the first day of the week 
and thus obtained her name.” Her image is found 
on murals of the Boiana church in Bulgaria, where 
she appears as Oranta in a richly embroidered 
mantle, her head covered with a velum. (Fig. 8). 
The inscription reads “St. Nedielia.””* In 1926 the 
image of St. Nedielia, facing St. Friday, was dis- 
covered on a stained glass window in the church of 
Our Lady ‘“Nastavnitsa” of the Patriarchate of 
Pec” (Fig. 9), where she wears the costume of a 
Serbian queen. Another image of her is mentioned 
in Serbian literature with peculiar details of wounds 
inflicted on her by saws, hammers, nails, spades and 
all kinds of tools used by people working against 
regulation on Sunday.” St. Gregory Nazianzen, the 
Theologian, places her image on the same level with 
the Slavic heathen god Perun. In sermons of the 
XI-XIII Centuries Christians were blamed for 
So à - worshiping St. Nedielia-Sunday instead of Christ’s 

Pr Ce eae, Resurrection.™ = Nogtrace off herspicttnes: cisemen 
exist in Russian religious art, but her name is men- 

tioned in the Praskomide of the Russian Liturgy. A theory exists that St. 
Nedielia-Sunday was replaced in Russian iconography by St. Anastasia, whose 
name in Greek signifies resurrection.” As late as the XVI Century St. Anastasia 
is mentioned in paragraph 41, question XI, of the Stoglavyi Sobor (Hundred 
Chapter Council), in connection with the condemnation of “pagan rites” dedi- 
cated to St. Anastasia on Sunday and to St. Parasceve on Friday. It would seem 
to be no pure coincidence that in the “Painters’ Manual” St. Anastasia is usually 
placed next to the image of St. Parasceve, who personifies the sixth day of the 
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. July 7 full office in the Greek Church. A. GRABAR, La peinture religieuse en Bulgarie, Paris, 1928, 
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P. 124-125. 
28. D. AINALOV, Botanskaia rospis’, 1259 goda in: “Bulg. Archeolog. Inst. Bulletin,” Sophia, 1926, IV, p. 130. 
29. Raska, Beograd, IV, 1934, p. 16. 
30. Entsiklopediia Jugo-Slav, Svetitsa Nedelia. 
31. D. AINALOv, Boiansk. Rospis ..., p. 131. 
32. 1bid., p. 132; I. SREZNEVSKif, Sviedeniia i zamietki o maloizviestnykh pamiatnikakh, St. Petersburg, 1867, 


No. XLI, p. 31-32. 
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week (Fig. 10). 

“Parasceve” means in Greek the day 
of preparation; in other words, Para- 
sceve was Friday, the day before Satur- 
day. In Slavonic, Friday became 
Piatnitsa or Pétka, the fifth and not the 
sixth day of the week, according to the 
calculation of workdays from Monday 
on (Ponediel’nik — Monday, day after 
no work) .* 

The Eastern Church venerates sev- 
eral St. Parasceves. The best known 
among them are the Roman martyr of 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius’ time (July 
25), and the great martyr of Emperor 
Diocletian’s time (October 28). The 
parents of both, because of their observ- 
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, icon. — Church of 
atriarchate of Pec. 


Fic. 10, — Sts. Friday and Anastasia, icon. — From the 
Painter’s manual. 


ance of Friday, were rewarded by the birth of 
a daughter on the sixth day of the week. The 
child was named Parasceve (Friday) in honor 
of the day of her birth, and her name became 
synonymous with the day dedicated to fast and 
prayer. On Russian icons St. Parasceve is rep- 
resented as a young woman with a crown on 
her head and an embroidered scarlet garment 
(Fig. 11). The inscription reads: “Sv Prat- 
nitsa’ which means St. Friday. On most icons 
her Greek name, Parasceve, is omitted and the 
saint became simply St. Friday, the mysterious 
helper, protector, and at the same time accuser 
of men before God. On Friday night, accord- 


ing to popular belief, St. Friday, majestic like 


33. Mark XV, 42; John XIX, 14, 31, 42. 

34. F. K. GiNZEL, Handbuch der mathematischen u. tech- 
nischen Chronologie, vol. I, Das Zeitrechnungswesen der Voelker, 
Leipzig, 1914, p. 101, 297, 330-341; K. REKHE, O Russkikh i dru- 
gikh nazvamiakh dnei nedieli in “Kristianskoe Chtenie,” Feb. 1903. 
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a queen, would visit the hum- 
blest houses, seeing that all was 
tidy and clean; if she stumbled 
over any accumulated dust, she 
would punish the lazy house- 
wife. She would afflict Sunday 
spinners with whitlow and finger 
cramps and would denounce at 
the Last Judgment those who 
ate forbidden food on fast days. 
The children of parents who did 
not fast on Friday would turn 
out to be thieves and drunkards. 
If a hen was set on eggs on Fri- 
day, the eggs would not hatch. 
Harkening to the warning of 
popular superstitions, people 
would not travel, build, buy, sell 
or plant on Friday.” Logically 
Friday, as a day on which every 
secular affair ended in failure, 
became an unlucky day for 
work. On the other hand, St. 
3 CCE à VD XV Century. St Friday, icon. — Formerly N. Likhachev Parasceve-Friday would protect 
those who observed her day, 

from murder, enemies, floods, headache and toothache. She would send good 
harvests, healthy cattle and arrange happy marriages. Seeking her protection in 
time of famine, epidemic or other misfortune, people would vow entire abstin- 
ence for twelve special Fridays of the year; these were called “Golden Fridays.” 
The observance of these Fridays promised the fulfillment of special prayers and 
five special rewards: “Whosoever fasteth on the Golden Fridays and eats but one 
meal of bread and water and prays devoutly shall have five gifts: he shall not die 
a sudden death, nor shall he die without the holy rites of the Church, nor shall the 


35. F. Kerensku, Drevne-Russ. otrechennyia knigi, in: “Zhurnal Min. Nar. Prosy.,” May 1877, p. 102; 
S. SOLOV'EV, Istoriia Rossii, III, 2, p. 47, in: Chteniia Nestora Lietopistsa, 1891, V, p. 117. 

36. M. SperANskil, Pamiatniki Drevn. Khrist. Literatury in: “‘Pochin’. Obshch. Russ. Iazyka i Slovestnosti”, 
Moscow, 1896, p. 230-241; “Viestnik Evropy,” 1894, No. 29a, p. 304-5. 

37. “Pravoslavnyi Sobesiednik,’ March 1859, p. 190-195. 

38. The first church dedicated to St. Parasceve-Friday was built in Novgorod in 1156 according to the 
Third Chronicle of Novgorod; N. Konpakoy, The Russian Icon, Prague, 1931, III, p. 127; PReosy. Makarti, Istoriia 
Russkoi Tserkvi, III, p. 89. 

39. I. SNEGIREV, Chasovni v Russkom Mirie in Dushepoleznoe Chtenie, 1862, III, p. 269. 
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devil have power over him. He shall see the glorious Virgin Mary with his own 
corporal eyes before his death, and shall see Our Lord on the Cross forty days 
before his death.” | 

St. Parasceve’s image would be decorated with flowers and herbs, and these, 
when dry, were brewed for medicine. Fruit placed at her icon was kept for 
good luck throughout the year; girls would address her asking for good husbands. 
Her image adorned not only murals and icons, but also pectoral medals and 


FIG. 12. — XVII Century. — St. Friday, metal triptych with enamel. — Dr. E. de Savitsch collection, Washington, D. C. 


portable triptychs (Fig. 12). Churches were dedicated to her,” and special 
chapels called piatnitsy®® (Fridays) were built on market places. St. Friday was 
one of the most popular and most revered saints in Russia. She was like a mother, 
severe and kind, and taking part in the smallest details of everyday life. 

Now the legends are forgotten, and the mysterious power of St. Parasceve- 
Friday has faded. Her austere features on darkened icons are no longer lighted 
by pious fear and love. From the glorious halo surrounding her name only 
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superstitions, born of her worship, remain. 

The outlines of legendary figures of Saints personifying the days were drawn 
from brief descriptions of their lives in the Menologium, but popular imagi- 
nation created the vivid colors and the dark shadows which animated the pictures. 
St. John of Damascus in his Epistle on the veneration of the icons, quotes the 
Apostle Paul: “for now we see through a glass, darkly” (I Cor., XIII, 12), and 
says that the icon is the glass mentioned by the Apostle, as appropriate to the 
coarseness of the human body.*’* 


NATHALIE SCHEFFER: 


PSR gras NOS 
ti. 


40. St. John of Damascus, Second Hom. of the Images, in: “Patr. Grec.” vol. 94, p. 288; Khristianskoe 
Chtenie, 1823, III, 11, p. 113-114. 

* This article is based upon material in the Research Library of Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University, 
Washington, D. C., and the Library of Congress, Slavic Division. 


ODD ooo 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF 


RAPHAEL’S ART 


THE DRAWINGS FOR THE 
ENIOMBMENT 


A: a time when theories about modern painting are confused 
and ill-defined, when artists’ credos range from cubism to surrealism, from designs 
in abstract patterns to expressions of imaginary conceptions, let us by way of con- 
trast and for a change, pay a visit to the workshop of a leading Renaissance painter 
and investigate what passed through his mind when he composed a work of art. 

His approach resembles ours in some respects. It differs in others. But we 
must not assume that what we do not seek in our time was never good art, and what 
appears to us good would always have been considered so. 

We have chosen for the subject of our investigation Raphael’s Entombment of 
Christ (Fig. 1), and we propose to look behind the scenes to see how it was done. 
Raphael’s procedure in designing a composition was essentially the same as that 
used by his contemporaries, and this picture has been selected because it is the one 
on which he spent most pains; and many drawings have survived to tell the tale. 

An attempt will here be made to list these in chronological sequence so that we 
may watch the artist at work and follow the images as they entered his mind. In 
so doing we feel in close contact with him at the moment of creation. The strokes 
of his pen are as characteristic as handwriting, and reveal his intentions in their 
purity. For a drawing is often more expressive than the more elaborate painting 
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FIG. 1, — RAPHAEL. — Entombment, painting. — Borghese Gallery, Rome. 


which succeeds it. In so far as it is more direct and spontaneous, it is apt to be 
more deeply felt. 

Raphael received the commission for the picture when he was twenty-one 
years old, shortly before leaving Perugia, and he worked on it in Florence between 
1504 and 1507, during those formative years when he developed from a serene 
and sensitive painter of Umbria into the prospective artist of world renown. 

The circumstances that procured him the commission determined the subject 
of the painting. Madonna Atalanta Baglioni, a member of the leading family of 
Perugia, wished to commemorate the death of her only son, Grifonetto, who was 
killed in an affray in the streets of the city after participating in a conspiracy 
against members of his own family. The mother hastened to him as he lay dying 
on the pavement, persuaded him to forgive his assailants, and then gave him her 
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blessing. | 
The story is told at length in the Chronicles of Perugia, where we may read 
of the plots and riots that were harrassing that city, while its artists were painting 
serene scenes from the Life of Christ for those who sought comfort in religion. 

In asking Raphael to paint the altar-piece for her chapel in San Francesco, 
Madonna Atalanta was seeking consolation for her son’s death by communion with 
the Mother of Jesus. Raphael at first envisaged a Pieta, a Lamentation over the 
Body of Christ, the chief mourners being the Virgin, Mary Magdalene and St. 
John. Later he changed the subject to the Entombment of Christ. Both were tra- 
ditional scenes from the Life of Christ as painted for the churches of that period. 

The emotional theme which he had in mind is described by Vasari: “In the 
composition of this work he imagined to himself the sorrow that the nearest and 
most affectionate relatives of the dead feel in laying to rest the body of him who 
had been their best beloved, and on whom the truth and happiness, the honor and 
welfare of a whole family depended.” 

Therefore, the theme of the main 
picture of the altar-piece was the moth- 
er’s grief over the death of her son. The 
predella below it contained the personi- 
fications of the three Christian virtues, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, painted in 
grayish-green grisaille;* and the crown- 
ing panel above it showed God the 
Father raising his hands in blessing.” 
The frame was decorated with puttos 
and griffins in memory, no doubt, of the 
beloved Grifonetto.” 

Before going to Florence towards 
the end of 1504 Raphael visited his 
home in Urbino. While there, with his 
new task in mind, he was inspired by 
Signorelli’s Crucifixion (Fig. 2),° and 
set about to copy some of its figures and 
eK in the Vatican Gallery. For the personi- 
fication of Faith see Fig. 12. 

2. Now in the Gallery at Perugia. This part of 
the altar-piece was designed by Raphael but painted 
after his death. 

3. A bronze colored strip which formed part of 
the original frame is conserved in the Gallery at 
Perugia. 


4. On a banner formerly in the Church of Santo 
Spirito, Urbino. FIG. 2. — SIGNORELLI. — Crucifixion, painting. — Palace, Urbino. 
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adapt them to a composition of his own. 

They make their appearance on a detailed pen and ink drawing (Fig. 3)° side 
by side with other figures that are obviously inspired by Perugino’s Pieta in the 
Church of Santa Chiara in Florence (Fig. 4). Raphael must, therefore, have com- 
pleted this drawing after his arrival in that city, with the aid of preliminary studies 
made in Urbino but no longer extant. 

A comparison between the drawing and the aforesaid pictures by Signorelli 
and Perugino, reveals resemblances almost everywhere. St. John, for instance, by 
his stance and position in the composition recalls the St. John in Signorelli’s Cruci- 
fixion But the inclination of the head over the raised hands and the arrangement 
of the drapery are adapted from figures in Perugino’s Pretà. The woman lifting 
the veil from the Virgin’s face, and the one kneeling behind the head of Christ 

have counterparts in the 

Be," f+ Signorelli; while Nico- 

‘gf demus in his attitude of 

bending forward with his 

hand raised in solicitude, 

resembles one of Perugino’s 
women. 

This composition, al- 
though carried to an ad- 
vanced stage, did not satisfy 
the artist. The pen and ink 
sketch of the Prieta (Fig. 5) 
is a revised version. Here 
the figures of Christ, the 
Virgin, St. John and three 
of the women, are retained 
in similar positions, and an- 
other figure is added stand- 
ing on the left. But the 
woman lifting the veil is eliminated to make room for a distant view into the river 
valley as in Perugino’s background. Nicodemus is shifted to the side of St. John. 
With two additional figures they now form a row of mourners standing somewhat 
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FIG. 3. — RAPHAEL. — Pietà, drawing. — Louvre, Paris. 


5. FISCHEL 168. Louvre 309. Unless otherwise stated, the drawings are reproduced from Oskar FISCHEL, 
Raphael Zeichnungen, IV, Berlin, 1923. For particulars regarding their state of preservation and authenticity 
refer to this work. 

6. Owing to this resemblance, Fiscue dated the drawing October 1507, when Raphael is known to have paid 
another visit to Urbino. But by then he was already completing the Entombment composition, and was no longer 
working on the Pietà. Two sketches in pen and ink (FiscHEL 149 and 180) for God the Father in the crowning 
panel were inspired by Signorelli’s Pentecost scene, on the reverse of the same banner, and were also made at 
Urbino in 1504. 
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FIG, 4. — PERUGINO. Pieta, painting, 1545. Pitti, Florence. 


to the rear of the main group, which slants downward from left to right as in Peru- 
gino’s composition. 

Another drawing (Fig. 6)‘ shows preliminary studies for the main group. The 
woman on the left with head inclined over her hand, recalls the disciple on the left 
in Perugino’s picture. 

Still another drawing (Fig. 7)° is an original study for the figure of Christ. 

There are two studies for the subordinate group of mourners to the rear on the 


7. A copy from a lost drawing. 
8. On the verso of Fig. 9. 
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FIG. 5, — RAPHAEL. — Pieta. drawing. — University Galleries 
xford. 


nude figures were probably given their 
draperies and further elaborated. 

It was a new procedure for Raphael 
to study his draped figures in the nude. 
This change was due to Florentine in- 
fluences. He looked admiringly at 
Michelangelo’s colossal statue of the 
nude young David in front of the palace 
of the Signory, and used it as a model 
from which to draw.” Following the 
example of Leonardo, who was at that 
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FIG. 7.,— RAPHAEL, — Pietà (detail), drawing. — University 
Galleries, Oxford (Recto of Fig. 9). 
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right. One of them (Fig. 8) is drawn 
with verve and freedom and includes 
the kneeling figure of St. Mary Magda- 
lene. The head of Nicodemus is tenta- 
tively turned towards the center of the 
composition. 

On the verso of the study of the fig- 
ure of Christ the figures are drawn in the 
nude (Fig. 9). The stance of St. John 
reverts to that of his prototype by Sig- 
norelli (Fig. 2)-lhewcuthneserte 
pricked” for transference to another 
sheet, which has not survived, where the 
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FIG. 6.— AFTER RAPHAEL. — Pietà (detail), drawing. — Uni- 


versity Galleries, Oxford. 


9. The pricking through of the outlines of a draw- 
ing with a needle in order to transfer them to a fresh 
sheet was a device used instead of tracing. FiscHEeL 
suggests that the outlines of this drawing were trans- 
ferred to the sheet in the Louvre (Fig. 3). Only one 
figure, that of the St. John, tallies approximately in pose 
but not in size. We may ask what has become of the 
outlines of the other figures which were also pricked. 

10. FISCHEL 187. 
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time dissecting corpses in the hospital of 
Santa Maria Nuova in pursuit of scien- 
tific research, he also was taking up the 
study of anatomy. 

But according to Leonardo, that 
was not enough. The artist must pene- 
trate still deeper. For the body was but 
an outward and visible expression of the 
soul. It was shaped by the spirit. 

Vasari describes how susceptible 
Raphael was to these thoughts: “On be- 
coming acquainted with the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who in the expres- 
sion he gave to his heads, whether male 
or female, had no equal, and who sur- 
passed all others in the grace and move- 
ment he gave to his figures—Raphael 
stood confounded in astonishment and 


FIG. 8. — RAPHAEL. — Pietà (detail), drawing. — British Mu- 
seum, London. 


FIG. 9. — RAPHAEL. — Pieta 


(detail), drawing. — University 
Galleries, Oxford (Verso of Fig. 7). 


admiration, and set himself zealously to 
the study thereof. Many are, without 
doubt, of the opinion that Raphael sur- 
passed Leonardo in tenderness and in a 
certain natural facility.” 

The life-size drawing in crayon for 
the Head of St. John leaning on his 
hand (Fig. 10),"* reveals Leonardo’s in- 


11. It bears the collectors’ marks of Mariette, Mar- 
quis de Legoy and the Earl of Warwick; “Connoisseur,” 
Jan. 1919. Raphael was in the habit of making crayon 
studies of heads in the size in which they were to appear 
on his pictures. Compare the drawings of the heads of 
the apostles for his Coronation of the Virgin at Lille and 
in the British Museum (FiscHEL 23 and 25). 
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fluence in this respect. The attitude is 
taken from the disciple on the extreme 
left in Perugino’s Pieta (Fig. 4), which 
Raphael was planning to adapt to his 
own composition” with an expression of 
devotion and sorrow much more intense. 

Vasari’s description of the St. John 
in the Borghese Entombment (Fig. 1) 
may be said to apply also to this draw- 
ing: “The heads of all the figures are 
very gracious in their weeping, particu- 
larly that of St. John, who with his 
hands clasped, bows his head in such a 
manner as to move the hardest heart to 
pity.” 

Not only the manifestation of an 
inner life, but also the luminous quality 
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FIG. 10. — RAPHAEL. — Head of St. John, drawing. — 
Collection of the late J. P. Richter. 


FIG. 11. — RAPHAEL. — St. Catherine of Alexandria, cartoon. — 
Louvre, Paris. 


of the chiaroschuro in this drawing de- 
rives from Leonardo. The strokes of the 
crayon recall drawings by his admirer, 
Fra Bartolomeo, who was an intimate 
friend of Raphael at this time. But the 
forms are rendered with greater pre- 
cision and freedom than the frate’s. 

In its technique the drawing is 
similar to the cartoon of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria in the Louvre (Fig. 11)” 
which dates from about this time. While 


12. Compare Figs. 3, 5, 6 and 8. In all except one 
the head is shown bending over two clasped hands. The 
St. John in this pose also makes his appearance in a 
sketch for the Entombment composition (Fig. 16). 

13. The picture is in the National Gallery, London. 
Among drawings similar in technique, though somewhat 
later, we may mention the personification of Poetry at 
Windsor. FiscHEL 228. 
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A nn Vauun 
shown above (Fig. 3), 
has survived. Marc An- 
tonio Raimondi’s print 
(Fig. 13)** is the only 
detailed record that has 
come down to us. The 
alignment of the figures 
is essentially the same as 
in the Preta sketch (Fig. 
5); the landscape back- 
ground is not unlike 
that of the Entombment 
(Fig. 1). The painting 
was never carried out. 

For while he was 
working on the parts, 
Raphael became dis- 
satisfied with the com- 
position as a whole. In 
1506 Leonardo’s cartoon 
for the Battle of the 
Standard, and Michel- 
angelo’s for the Floren- 
tine soldiery surprised 
by the enemy while 


14. BARTSCH 37. 


of 


Faith, 


St. John displays sorrow and devotion, St. 
Catherine signifies faith and calls to mind the 
personification of this Christian virtue in the 
predella of our altarpiece (Fig. 12). On the 
verso of the drawing of the Head of St. John 
is a sketch of a griffin (Fig.-37), probably a 
study for the framework of the predella, since 
the frame of the altar-piece was decorated with 
griffins and puttos. 

No detailed drawing of this second at- 
tempt at a Pieta, such as that of his first attempt 


3 13. —- MARC ANTONIO RAIMONDI. Pieta, engraving after Raphael. 


FIG. 14. — RAPHAEL. — Pieta and Entombment 
(details), drawing. — University Galleries, 
Oxford. 
from figure to figure in rhyth- 
mic contrasted curves that lead 
the eye of the spectator into 
the background of the picture 
and mold everything into a 
dramatic spatial design. The 
serene and quiet alignment of 
figures in his Pietà now seemed 
old-fashioned and tame. He 
decided to start afresh and em- 
body the new ideas in his work. 

A sheet at Oxford belongs 
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FIG. 16.— AFTER RAPHAEL, — Entombment, engraving by Count de Caylus. 
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bathing were placed on exhibi- 
tion and created a sensation. 
Raphael was among the eager 
young artists who studied and 
copied from them. New vistas 
were opening before him of 
compositions based on harmo- 
nious movement extending into 
depth; continuous movement 
flowing from limb to limb, 


FIG. 15. — MANTEGNA. — Entombment, engraving. 


to this transition period, when 
his conceptions were changing. 
Below some studies of heads 
for the Prieta is a drawing of 
two men sustaining the body of 
Christ, a first tentative sketch 
for an Entombment composi- 
tion (Fig. 14). 

Raphael may have thought 
that the change of subject 
would enable him to introduce 
more movement; and he may 
have been influenced in his de- 
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cision by Mantegna’s famous engraving 
of that subject (Fig. 15). As was his 
wont, he began by making tentative 
sketches for the arrangement of the fig- 
ures as a whole. A lost drawing en- 
graved by Count de Caylus (Fig. 16)” 


PL shows certain similarities with Man- 
. tegna’s work. 
The study from Michelangelo’s 
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FIG. 17. — RAPHAEL. — St. Matthew, drawing. — British Mu- 
seum, London. 


the tomb towards the left, followed by the Vir- 
gin and two women who come up from be- 
hind on the right. As in the Preta, the com- 
position is made up of two groups. But here 
the Virgin and her women take the place of 
St. John and Nicodemus in the subordinate 
group. 

Hhérenalso exists (Fig. 20) a tentative 
sketch for another arrangement of the main 
group. Though the body is borne towards the 
left as in previous sketches it is placed in the 
Opposite sense with the feet foremost. The five 
figures are drawn in the nude with extraordinary 


freedom and grace. 
The detailed drawing of the Uffizi (Fig. 


15. Reproduced in reverse from Crozat’s Receuil d'Estampes. 
16. Begun in 1504 for the Cathedral and never completed. 
17. Compare Figs. 15 and 16. 


pathos. 


rough-hewn relief of St. Matthew (Figs. 
17 and 18) ° was no doubt made with a 
view to its use for the carrier standing 
at Christ’s feet." 

On the verso is another sketch (Fig. 
| 19) for the picture as a whole 
by 7 pressive scene drawn with verve and 


an im- 


The body is being carried to 


FIG, 


18. 


— MICHELANGELO. St. Matthew, relief. — 
Bargello, Florence. 
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21) % is the final study for this 
group before its transference to 
the cartoon. That is the reason 
why it was squared.” A com- 
parison with the two preceding 
sketches (Figs. 19 and 20) re- 
veals that the artist retained 
certain features from each of 
them. 

On another drawing (Fig. 
22)°° the men who are carrying 
the body are studied in the 
nude. This drawing must have 
preceded the Uffizi one (Fig. 
21), for the action of the man = ; 
walking backwards was subse- FIG. 19. — RAPHAEL, — Entombment, drawing. — British Museum, London. 
quently altered.” Raphael made a study for this alteration (Fig. 23). 

The group around the Virgin changed in conception in the course of its 
development. The idea of representing her following the procession to the tomb 
(Fig. 19) was given up, and the artist decided to represent her fainting and being 
sustained by friends. 

He had recently composed a similar group for the left side of a predella 
picture representing Christ carrying the Cross (Fig. 24)*". This he had borrowed 
and adapted from the Descent from the Cross in Santissima Annunziata, begun 
by Filippino Lippi and completed 
after his death in 1505 by Peru- 
gino (Fig. 25)*. But in introduc- 
cing the motif into his Entomb- 
ment, where it was to occupy the 


18. The sheet measures 28.7 x 29.7 cm. 


19. Lines drawn in red chalk divide both 
height and width into ten equal parts of 2.87 
cm. They are very faint in our reproduction. 
The drawing was later squared again by lines 
drawn in ink somewhat closer together. 


20. The outlines are pricked for transfer. 
21. This panel was composed by Raphael 
and probably painted by one of his assistants. It 
formed part of the altar-piece in the convent of 
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f È eS ss MES St, Antonio in Perugia of which the main pic- 

fra AX Sel ture is now in The Metropolitan Museum, New 
VE York. 

FIG. 20. — RAPHAEL. — Entombment (detail), drawing. — University 22. It has been suggested that Raphael 


Galleries, Oxford. collaborated with Perugino in this work. 
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t= opposite side of the picture, 


À * 


Raphael reversed the slant of 
the Virgin’s figure and added a 
kneeling figure in front of her. 
The engraving by Bonasone 
(Fig. 26) was made after a 
lost study for this group. A 
drawing in the British Museum 
(Fig. 27) shows original stud- 
ies for the skeleton of the Vir- 
gin and the heads of the women 
who support her. Their plaited 
hair recalls Leonardo’s studies 
LORIE cod. RAS dé Ted 
drawing corresponding to the 
final version of this group as it 
appears on the picture, has not 
survived. But the British Mu- 
seum also owns a copy of a lost 
drawing (Fig. 28) which resembles the group as it appears on the painting. 

After completing the studies for 
the two groups the artist proceeded to 
combine them in one composition on his 
cartoon, where the figures were drawn 
in the size in which they appear in his 
picture. This cartoon is lost but we may 
assume that the arrangement tallied 
with that in the painting. 

The squared drawing of the main 
group (Fig. 21) was enlarged to oc- 
cupy the left side, taking up three- 
quarters of the width and leaving one 
quarter on the right side for the sub- 
ordinate group (Fig. 28) whose figures 
were smaller and made to recede into 
the middle distance. 

The artist could now review his 


FIG. 21. — RAPHAEL. — Entombment (detail), drawing. — Uffizi, Florence. 


23. BartscH, XV, No. 50. Reproduced in reverse. 


FIG. 22, — RAPHAEL. — Entombment (detail), drawing. Uni- 
24. At Windsor Castle, about 1506. versity Galleries, Oxford. 
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composition as a whole and make some final adjustments. We may surmise what 
these were by comparing the drawings with the painting.” The head and shoulders 
of the woman standing behind St. Mary Magdalene (Fig. 21) was shifted to the 
right and given to the woman behind the Virgin. A view into the distance thus 
opened in the center, the ten heads balancing symmetrically on either side. To the 
left, four heads in a semi-circle are bending over the head of Christ which slants 
upward from the center toward the left. To the right the Virgin’s head, sur- 
rounded by four profile heads, leans in the opposite direction. Moreover, the 
crowded array of feet beneath Christ’s body (Fig. 21) was somewhat cleared by 
moving the figure of Mary Magdalene further back (i.e. her feet appear a little 

, further up on the panel, and their action 
is reversed, the advancing leg now being 
the one nearest the spectator) ; instead 
of accompanying Christ she rushes to- 
ward him impetuously. 

A drawing privately owned in Hol- 
land (Fig. 29)*° purports to be a study 
for this figure, a quick notation drawn 
from life. The pose resembles that of 
the girl dashing forward with a pitcher 
in her hands in the famous fresco of the 
Birth of the Virgin by Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, whose drawing is here repro- 
duced (Fig. 30). 

Raphael must, of course, have seen 
the fresco in Sta Maria Novella, if 
not the drawing.” Instead of holding a 
pitcher, Raphael’s St. Mary Magdalene 
is supporting the hand of Christ—re- 
_ calling the action of the Virgin in Peru- 
Fic, 23. —naruart. — Entombment (detail), drawing. — Uni gino’s Pietà (Fi g. 6) but while borrow- 

ing from Ghirlandaio and from Peru- 
gino, he imbued her with an expression of intense devotion and distress. 

A comparison between the composition of the Pietà (Fig. 5) and that of the 
Entombment (Fig. 1) which superseded it, shows that they have certain traits in 
common. In both, the body of Christ inclines from the left downward, and on 
the right both compositions are rounded off by a kneeling figure and one standing 


25. Figs. 21 and 28 to be compared with Fig. 1. 

26. Published in the “Burlington Magazine,” 1924, by FiscHet, who suggested that the lower part was 
drawn over by a pupil. 

27. An old copy of a drawing by Raphael from this figure by Ghirlandaio is at Chatsworth (Fig. 36). 


FIG. 24, — RAPHAEL AND ASSISTANT. — Christ carrying the Cross, painting. — National Gallery, London. 


with a profile head inclined over uplifted hands. 

But there is one fundamental difference. In the earlier composition the fig- 
ures are all aligned in quiet at- 
titudes parallel to the picture 
plane, while in the later picture 
they are joined together in a 
movement that sweeps through 
them into the distance. The 
downward slant of the dead 
body is counterbalanced by the 
upward thrust of the energetic 
young carrier, and, behind him, 
by an S-shaped curve that passes 
through the figure kneeling be- 
side the Virgin. 

The evolution of this kneel- 
ing figure is typical of the de- 
velopment throughout. From a 
gentle Umbrian maiden seated 
sorrowfully on the ground with 
clasped hands, she has grown 
into a vigorous young woman 
rising from her knees to receive 
the fainting Virgin in her arms. 
She now resembles the Madonna 
(Fig. 31) painted by Michel- 
angelo for Raphael’s patron, 
Angelo Doni, and is a precursor 
of the Muses that were soon to 
make their appearance on the 
walls of the Stanze in the 


FIG. 25. — PERUGINO AND FILIPPINO LIPpPI. — Descent from the Cross, paint- 


Vatican. ing. — Uffizi, Florence. 
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FIG. 26. — BONASONE. — Entombment (detail), engraving after 
Raphael. 


and buoyancy. 

While Raphael was working on the 
Entombment he again contemplated a 
change of subject and an altogether fresh 
start. He may have felt that what was 
to have been his main theme—the sor- 
row of the Mother of Jesus—had been 
relegated to a small group in the middle 
distance. “As est ate dwabove, thé had 
adapted this group from the Descent 
from the Cross in Santissima Annunzi- 
ata (Fig. 26), and he now felt inclined 
to make this subject his main theme. 

A print by Marc Antonio Raimondi 
(Fig. 32)** shows what he had in mind. 
The prostrate Virgin with attendant 
women occupies the foreground as in 
Signorelli’s Crucifixion (Fig. 2). Above 
her, four men balanced on ladders take 
down the body of Christ from the Cross. 
Several sketches for this composition 


28. BARTSCH 32. 


Throughout this evolution, how- 
ever, the strokes of Raphael’s pen—his 
handwriting so to speak—remains essen- 
tially the same. We observe the identical 
technique—the same suggestive outline 
and short parallel lines of shading—in 
the earlier sketches (Figs. 5 and 8) and 
in the later ones (Figs. 19 and 20). The 
advance is due to a deeper comprehen- 
sion of form and a greater sureness of 
stroke. This becomes evident if we com- 
pare his early, somewhat hesitantly 
drawn nude figures (Fig. 9) with the 
later ones (Fig. 22) that are so well con- 
structed, and conceived with such ease 


FIG, 27, — RAPHAEL. — Entombment (detail), drawing. — Brit- 
ish Museum, London. 
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have survived. One of these is in the Al- 
bertina, Vienna (Fig. 33),” where the 
nude figures are drawn with extraordi- 
nary freedom as if the artist enjoyed his 
newly acquired power. 

But when Raphael finally pro- 
ceeded to Perugia in 1507 in order to 
paint the altar-piece for Atalanta Bag- 
lioni, it was the cartoon for the Entomb- 
ment that he took with him. Of the two 
compositions this would surely have 
been her choice. Perhaps she would 
have preferred the quieter Pieta which 
Raphael had discarded. It was more in 
harmony with her Umbrian traditions. 

On arrival at Perugia Raphael 
transferred the cartoon tothe panel. Like 


FIG, 28. — AFTER RAPHAEL. — Entombment (detail), drawing. — 
British Museum, London. 


FIG. 29, — RAPHAEL. — Entombment (detail), drawing. — 
Frits Lugt Collection, Maartensdijk, Holland. 


other cartoons that have survived, this 
one was confined to the figure compo- 
sition, and covered the area outlined on 
the Borghese painting (Fig. 34).” The 
rhythmic movement of the figures in this 
rectangle had now to be related to the 
larger shape. This was done by means 
of a geometric foundation such as the 
lines tentatively drawn on this composi- 
tion (Fig. 35), where the vertical axis 

29. On the verso is a sketch for the Charity in the 
predella. Two more drawings for the Descent from the 
Cross are in the Louvre; FISCHEL 183 and 184. 

30. The panel in the Borghese Gallery is 69% 
inches wide and 72% inches high. The width corre- 
sponds to three Florentine braccia. The cartoon must 
have measured 69% inches by about 517% inches. The 


drawing of the main group (Fig. 21) was enlarged to 
cover three-quarters of the total width of the cartoon. 
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passes through the advanced leg of the 
carrier and is accentuated thereby. The 
diagonals and circles stress the balance 
of the centers of interest on either side 
and the coordination of the movement 
throughout. 

AT ter. completinemthe = picture, 
Raphael returned to Florence. A note 
written on a drawing, in the Wicar Col- 
lection, Lille, France, which he sent to 
his former student, Domenico de Paris 
Alfani, refers to the payment due to 
him: “I beg of you, Menecho, send me 
those songs by Riciardo that treat of 
the tempest that overcame him on a 
journey. And give Cesarino my greet- 


FIG. 31. — MICHELANGELO. — Holy Family, painting. — Uffizi, 


ings, and remind him to send that ser- Florence. 

mon. I also beg of you to ask Madonna Atalanta to let me have the money; see 
to it that you get it in gold; and tell Cesarino not to forget to ask her likewise 
SCOR ER A and to do his share in this matter. If I 


7 d 
à LR 


x a: can do anything else for you, let me 
% know.” 

Let us, in conclusion, review 
Raphael’s procedure as set forth above. 
It was similar to that used by his con- 
: temporaries and provided a systematic 
ie? / Be WS Le . means of sifting and perfecting the fleet- 

te 7 ing conceptions that crossed his imagi- 
native mind. 

He began by making a number of 
tentative sketches in pen and ink for the 
general disposition of the figures. When 
his conception had taken definite form 
he studied the component parts in detail. 
Draped figures were sometimes first 
drawn in the nude or as skeletons in 
order to ensure correct construction. 

Such drawings were often trans- 

ferred to a fresh sheet of paper by prick- 
ae in Ufa, Florence, Ve Ceti, ing through the outlines with a needle, 
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from the 


FIG. 32.— MARC ANTONIO RAIMONDI. — Descent 
Cross, engraving after Raphael. 


was to assume in the painting. In order 
to transfer the small drawing to the 
larger surface the old time device was 
used of dividing both into an equal num- 
ber of squares. On the cartoon, which 
was generally drawn in crayon, the com- 
position as a whole was reviewed and 
final adjustments were made. 

Special attention was now given to 
the relationship of the figures to the 
space which they were to occupy. 
Though this had, of course, been taken 
into account in a general way from the 
start, the chief aim so far had been to 
determine their poses and their group- 
ing. But at this stage the spacing became 


and then perfected. Separate studies 
were made for hands and feet, for cer- 
tain heads and their expressions. These 
were often drawn in crayon in the size 
required for the painting. Such studies 
of detail were designed to be accurately 
reproduced, so that if they were com- 
pared with those parts of the picture to 
which they correspond, it would be seen 
that the drawing and its reproduction 
in color are identical in pose, modeling, 
expression, and even in such modifiable 
particulars as the manner in which the 
hair is dressed, or the drapery is ar- 
ranged. 

The next step was the preparation 
of the cartoon, on which each figure was 
given the size, position and action that it 


FIG, 33. — RAPHAEL. — Descent from the Cross (detail), draw- 
ing. — Albertina, Vienna. 
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all-important. By pricking 
through the outlines the com- 
position was transferred 
from the cartoon to the sur- 
face that was to be painted. 
It had to be fitted into the 
shape of the picture plane, 
be this a rectangle, a circle, 
or an arch. 

A landscape or archi- 
tectural background was 
now added. The three-di- 
mensional scheme was placed 
on the _ two-dimensional 
plane so as to form a bal- 
anced design. For this pur- 
pose the diagonals of the pic- 


FIG. 34, RAPHAEL, Entombment, paint- 
ing. Borghese Gallery, Rome, 


ture plane, its vertical axis, 
circles centered thereon and 
other geometric -devices, 
were used. 

After these preparations 
the artist proceeded to the 
final execution and applied 
his chosen colors in clean 
and transparent layers to the 
surfaces allotted to them. 

Raphael’s practice of 
borrowing freely from the 
works of other masters was 
customary also among his 
contemporaries. ‘This adop- 
tion of other men’s types and 
treatment must not be con- 
sidered as mere plagiarism 
—the stealing of another 


FIG. 35, — RAPHAEL. — Entombment, painting. — Borghese Gallery, Rome. 
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man’s ideas. It had 
become an accepted 
principle —a_ tribute 
to a great master — 
that he who had cre- 
ated a new conception 
had created it for Art. 
Accordingly, Raphael 
did honor to Signor- 
elli, Perugino, Ghir- 
landaio, Mantegna, 
Leonardo and Mi- 
chelangelo in his pic- 
ture. 

Painters of the 
day exchanged ideas 
freely, Lhey incor- 
porated, remodeled, 
adapted, as occasion 
suggested. 

As apprentices, 
they collaborated with 
the master, and car- 
ried out parts of his 
work; and he did not 
hesitate to put his sig- 
nature thereto. 


er ue aes din of te Pe urn nad 
the benefit of years of 
practice in methods tested and improved by numbers of contemporaries and 
predecessors. 
To have given into one’s hands a technique capable of infinite refinement, 
and to have the genius to see the possibilities — Raphael was very fortunate. 
He did not spend the years of his youth in search of original means of expres- 
sion. But he was no mere imitator; he welded what he took from others into a 
whole entirely his own. Moreover, what was provided for him was not merely a 
sound tradition of form and technique evolved by a generation of artists; he also 
found examples of the scenes for his compositions ready to hand, and a prepared- 
ness on the part of the public to respond to their appeal. He benefited by a re- 
ligious tradition which had undergone absorption into life. 
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Though his outlook may thereby have been more circumscribed than the 
modern artist’s free and world-wide vistas, he put into the framework that was 
given him a creation that was deeply felt, and he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
work cherished as an integral part of the life of the people. 


IRMA A. RICHTER. 
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EXTRINSIC AND 
INTRINSIC VALUES 
IN PAINTING 


See the experience of art is admittedly a personal one, 
there are those who will say that art is only subjective and therefore not scientific. 
With such a view, I have no quarrel. Nor does this admission belittle art in the 
least. Science has no special key to the realm of the spirit, wherein art lies. An- 
alysis must here give way to intuition. I am sure that some very excellent phil- 
osophers, Bergson among them, would support me in this. Whether esthetics has 
a key, I do not know; I know only that, as a discipline, it should enable us to be 
systematic in our thinking about art. And it may be interesting to deal with the 
matter comparatively, juxtaposing literary and critical information about certain 
well known paintings with some discussion of the means of experiencing them 
directly and esthetically, as works of art. What they represent and signify gen- 
erally refers to things outside them; but the problem for esthetics is to find what 
is in them and pertains only to them as art; in short, to distinguish between what 
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is extrinsic and what is intrinsic; to discover precisely the esthetic values which 
make them art. 

It may be well at the outset to remind ourselves that, in the classic tradition of 
esthetics, beauty, truth and goodness, which for our purposes, may be summed up 
in the one word VALUE, were presumed to be timeless. This we find echoed in Keats’ 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever...” And again in his “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty ...” Now this is esthetic determinism and, as such, it is merely an event 
in history, hardly a principle independent of time. In a temporal order we know 
that change is inevitable and we may suppose that values will change also. Actu- 
ally esthetic values do change; they come and go. I need only mention the fluctu- 
ating evaluations of Shakespeare in our literary culture, or of El Greco, for ex- 
ample, in painting, or, again the changing fortunes of Lessing’s and Hegel’s theories 
of esthetics. And these changes in esthetic values have to be, because the values 
are not merely in the works of art—suspended in an esthetic matrix, so to speak— 
but rather they must be looked for and found there. And it is not given to each 
generation to look only and always for the same values in art or to find only and 
always the same ones. 

We are well aware that modern philosophy has moved from the old concept 
of a fixed order toward the recognition of changing values in a temporal order, 
and surely esthetics is a part of this. ‘Thus we come to something like esthetic rela- 
tivism, bringing esthetic values into a system of relations that includes both art 
and us. Modern esthetics is no longer a philosophy merely of beauty; it is in truth 
a philosophy of art. Included in this also, is the psychology of perception as ap- 
plied to art. In fact, by referring to its Greek origin, the very word esthetics can 
itself be narrowly defined as perception through feeling or, more precisely, as 
perception especially by feeling. 

The means of feeling are the senses. Art invites the senses; it makes itself 

_known through them. In painting, of course, it is primarily the sense of sight that 

is appealed to; it is sight that enables us to perceive it and, what is essential in 
esthetic experience, to feel it, to have some emotion about it. This opens up the 
whole question of emotions which are especially significant in the experience of 
art; the intuitive awareness of what is intrinsic in art, the emotional experience of 
it as distinguished from intellection, which is the instrumental means of knowing 
about art, and thus what is extrinsic to it. To explain this difference is my whole 
purpose. 

Consciousness is not alone in the mind, it is in sensation. Lacking sensitiveness 
we are no more than half alive. The senses are the means of awareness to things 
around us, and the quality of our emotional experience depends upon them. Edu- 
cation has been neglecting this. To educate the whole man there must be training 
in sensitivity, and that means that one must be brought into contact with the things 
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FIG, 1. — BOTTICELLI. — Allegory of spring. — Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


that require sensitivity. 

Need I mention the arts? It was not for nothing that music and dancing ap- 
peared in the ancient curriculum. To neglect the training of the senses, and thus 
the education of the emotions—and this would mean their refinement on the level 
of esthetic experience—is a criminal neglect that education has been guilty of. And 
we have evidence all around us of how the lack of such training in sensitivity has 
starved and vulgarized the emotional lives of so many people. 

There seem to be two schools of thought about emotions. One sees them as 
irrational and therefore to be curbed; the other says there must be a safety valve 
for the emotions. This group has some appreciation of the arts as therapy at least. 
But neither one seems to see in them the proof of whether a person is really alive, 
nor see them as powerful incentives to constructive action, nor sense the role of the 
arts in making them creative and in giving them the significance of form. 

Form is the structural principle of art. It contains and orders and reveals what 
art is. In a painting we seek it in the ordering of line and color as in music we would 
seek it in the ordering of sound. Permit me, however, to set up some further distinc- 
tions—verbal ones—between form, image and sign. Paintings present us with im- 
ages that represent the appearance of objects; but these may also be signs that 
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stand for something else than the object itself, as in the case of Reynolds’ portrait 
of a child, which also stands for “innocence.” It is this idea—‘‘age of innocence” — 
that carries this picture, not its excellence as art; in truth, it is a very ordinary 
work, being indeterminate in form. And, where form is lacking, art is lacking also. 

The image is for the eye. The sign is for the mind. Form is the logic of struc- 
ture that makes them art. Even when we encounter an art that is wholly unfamiliar 
to us, with images that we cannot even recognize and thus have no way of knowing 
what they mean, its formal qualities still enable us to experience it esthetically and 
recognize it as art. For the qualities that make an object art are intrinsic, they per- 
tain to it alone; while the qualities that make it intelligible to the mind are more 
often extrinsic, referring to things outside it. Thus, in the study of culture, the work 
of art is a document; but the study of esthetics requires that we know it as an artis- 
tic form. In esthetics form becomes art. 

And yet these things to which art, as image and sign, refers, are the emotional 
reason, the intellectual content of art. Theirs is the meaning that is translated as 
form in the work. So, in esthetics, we must deal with form and content as one. 
And also, we must realize that the content of art has to do with things of the spirit; 
with first and last things; with life, with love, with death. ‘These are the great re- 
curring themes that touch the human heart. The church dramatizes them in its 
sacraments; poetry sings their praises, music sings them too; and painting records 
them. Always, throughout all times, these first and last things have found their 
Wisest expression in myth and in art. Not until the experience of a people has 
been assimilated and reexpressed in terms of myth and poetry and art, can it be re- 
garded as spiritually complete. And once there, in the enduring forms of art, that 
experience will live for a long, long time. 

I have chosen several paintings to illustrate the discussion of these matters. 
We shall examine them in turn, first for their content or meaning, and then for 
their form as art. And, as we examine these paintings, we shall find that their con- 
tent, being more literary than esthetic, lends itself readily to translation into words; 
also that there is more of it than one might have supposed, referring, as it so often 
does, to the meaning of things outside the work itself. But form, which is the essence 
of art, is to be found only in the work, and there is less that can be put into words 
about it, although in esthetics it is always the more important. 

“As is poetry, so is painting,” said Horace. So we shall begin with a series of 
painted myths and allegories, remembering, however, that the task for esthetics is 
to distinguish literary content from artistic form. Poetry and painting compensate 
one another, but they are not interchangeable, and we must not confuse them. 

First among the illustrations isa XV Century work: Botticelli’s Æ/legory of 
Spring (Fig. 1). According to our plan let us first give attention to the images and 
what they signify, that is to say, to the subject and the meaning of this work; then 


FIG. 2. — TITIAN. — Sacred and profane love. — Borghese Gallery, Rome. 


we shall consider what it is that gives it form; in short, the intrinsic values which 
make this a work of art. 

Botticelli painted this for a member of the Medici family. Though generally 
called an Allegory of Spring, he actually meant it to be the Return of Spring, an 
allusion to Lorenzo dei Medici’s motto, “Le temps revient.” It is the renewal of life 
through love in springtime, for this is the realm of Venus, goddess of Beauty and 
Love, to which Spring returns. 

Venus’ realm is a sheltered orange grove; the laurel behind her again refers 
to Lorenzo. Venus is Simonetta who was queen of beauty at the grand tournament 
of 1475 where Giuliano, Lorenzo’s brother, here seen as Mercury, was hero of 
the day—a day celebrated in Politian’s poem La Giostra di Giuliano. 

Spring comes in on the wings of the wind. See this as a metamorphosis: 
Zephyr is passion; in evading his grasp the nymph symbolizes chastity and, at the 
same time, the flowers falling from her mouth are the invitation to love by which 
she is transformed into Flora, scattering the flowers of Spring upon the grass. All 
of which reminds us, a little sadly, that love in the springtime has itself only the 
frail duration of a flower. 

Venus—the frail Simonetta—being fully clothed, appears, strangely enough, 
in the guise of Chastity, as well as of Beauty—some even say in the guise of the 
Madonna—but notice that a blindfolded cupid above her is aiming a flame-tipped 
arrow of passion. 

There is something enigmatic in the attitude of Mercury. Why should Giuli- 
ano appear as Mercury rather than Adonis or Mars, the customary lovers of 
Venus? Is it merely that Mercury is a swift-moving creature and that time and 
love are fleeting? Perhaps a better answer lies in the fact that Mercury is the deity 
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of commerce and gain, patron of the merchants’ guilds (the mercuriales) ; there 
can be no doubt that the Medici were merchants and bankers and we may suppose 
that the oranges—since the word derives from the Latin aurum, meaning gold— 
signify the bounty of the Medici lavished on the citizens of Florence under the 
auspices of Venus. 

The Three Graces dance before her, as described in a poem by Horace. Mean- 
while, Mercury, unmindful of their charms and unaware of the flaming arrow, 
pushes back the clouds with his wand, which is again an allusion to the motto that 
serves as the text for this painting. It is a moment of loveliness and youthful 
promise that is not to be marred by so much as a cloud in the sky. 

Now, aside from this poetry—for it is intentionally a painted poem—this pic- 
ture is also a work of art. What makes it so? Is it the classic design of transverse 
parallel planes, like the sets on a stage: one a tapestry of trees and verdure, the 
other a rhythmic passage of forms before it? And how is it that these figures are 
made to move? Merely by the simulation of movement in a succession of poses? 
No, that is not enough. The rhythm is in the line. 

Consider the visual eloquence of this one element alone: a line that is vibrant 
and alive, unfolding out of itself, never hurried, never stopping. It is a melody 
that winds its way through the picture and binds the parts together as one; a grace- 
ful music with gentle accelerations and retards. It alone is enough to make the 
painting art. And if you would prove this for yourself, you must let your eye fol- 
low the line very slowly—the rhythms that sight will respond to are never as rapid 
as the rhythms of sound. Following it slowly, then, you will actually be able to 
feel the ebb and flow, the speeding up and the slowing down, the turning, the 
winding through space, the rhythmic continuity that gives a special quality to the 
form of this work. 

Titian’s familiar Sacred and profane love (Fig. 2) carries us into the XVI 
Century. Ordinarily this scene is interpreted as Venus counseling the bride to the 
acceptance of love. Scholars contend now that this is meant to be an illustration 
to the story of Polia, the frigid maid beloved of Polyphilus, in the Hypneroto- 
machia, a popular romance published in Venice just before 1500. This story is a 
curious mixture of allegory and erotic sentimentality, of Christian doctrine and 
pagan magic, combined with the magic of the Cabala. It is put together in an in- 
tricate pattern of double-talk. Things are never what they seem; the words always 
mean something more than they say. And so it is with this picture. Any number 
of different interpretations seem plausible enough, and the scholars are still prob- 
ing the matter. 

The young woman, the bride to be—we may call her Polia—is dressed in a 
gown of heavy silk of a cold steely gray. Long gloves with jewels cover her hands, 
and the brazier beside her—with the embers cold—is also covered. She has myrtle 
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in her hair—myrtle being sacred to Venus; and she brings violets, too—the violet 
being the flower of modesty or chastity which, in truth, she symbolizes here. The 
rabbits, shy creatures of the wood, suggest her fears; she is afraid of love. The land- 
scape seems to close in darkly around her; there is no joy or warmth of sunshine in it. 

But the scene on Venus’ side of the picture opens out spaciously and sparkles 
in the sun. She is Beauty. Her body is warm with rosy tints; the brazier she holds 
aloft is burning brightly, and beside her is the rose, a red rose—invitation to love. 
Between them, Cupid stirs the waters of the fountain, not idly, but with a purpose, 
for this is a fountain of love. 

These three make a trinity of Chastity, Beauty and Love; Beauty being the 
invitation to Love, Love being Passion stirring the waters; thus Chastity may in- 
cline towards Beauty 
and Love. Notice the 
church spire. It is there 
to say that Chastity shall 
now be released to Pas- 
sion under authority of 
the Church. Perhaps 
this accounts for the 
curious title, Sacred and 
profane love, given to 
this painting in modern 
times. Again, the horse- 
men cantering across 
the meadows, being 
huntsmen, suggest 
Diana, the goddess of 
chastity. The shepherds 
suggest Apollo, the god 
who protects the flocks, 
also the god of reason; 
hence Polia’s restraint. 
But here can also be seen 
two lovers unrestrained. 
Everywhere there is a 
triad of ideas that com- 
pensate one another. 

Now, quite apart 
from all the allusions to 
allegory, this painting is FIG. 3. — RUBENS. — Presentation of the portrait. — Louvre, Paris. 
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also a work of art, a great masterpiece. In formal terms, it is both a symmetry 
and a metamorphosis of forms evoked in terms of color and light, measured, 
dimensioned and established in space—a pictorial space, which can be appre- 
hended emotionally without reference to any other outside it, and that can be 
entered into imaginatively without having to remember any other; for this is 
a world of the senses and of the mind, to be entered and explored, not merely in 
order that we shall find the proof of our sense of experience here, but an ex- 
pansion of it. 

Surely, in viewing this work, some such emotional and imaginative awareness 
of form must be the common experience of us all. We sense it intuitively. But 
really to understand the form achieved here we should have to investigate ‘Titian’s 
technical means; for example, his method of constructing the picture chromatically, 
building it up in a succession of broad planes of tone, that is to say in color-masses, 
as against the linear means of construction employed by Botticelli. But a technical 
discussion would take too long; indeed it would require a separate paper. All we 
shall try to do now is to recognize artistic form in these works as an accomplished 
fact; we shall not attempt to retrace the processes of pictorial construction. 

Rubens’ painting from the Medici series (Fig. 3) comes a century later. Here 
in the XVIT Century, we have something more than the delicate poetry of myths 
and allegories; we have instead a grand rhetoric of myth and allegory as a setting 
for the pageantry of princes who stride like giants across the stage of the world. 

The religious wars are now over; France is again a united country and the 
king, Henri IV, is to be united in marriage to Maria dei Medici. Hymen, deity 
of marriage, who carries a bridal torch and bridal veil in his hand, and Cupid, the 
wanton boy, son of Venus, goddess of love, present the portrait to Henri, who, at- 
tended and encouraged by La France, gazes in rapture, while the high gods of 
Olympus—Jupiter, something of a lover himself, with the eagle to signify his 
majesty; and Juno, with her peacocks, for she is a jealous goddess, responsible to 
marriage and ever watchful—look down with approval. Of course, the whole af- 
fair has been engineered under their auspices. Here below, two Amorini busily 
polish the armor of Henri, now being laid aside; and opening out beyond them is 
an enchanting vista of the fair land of France, now to know the ways of peace. 

And again, if we are to know what is intrinsic in this as a work of art, we must 
observe it as form. Here is an art of spiraling movement in a swirling ambient of 
light; it is this rhythm and light that unify the picture and constitute its essential 
form—a form that is expansive, sensuous, overflowing with an energy that com- 
municates itself to us, and thus becomes for us an esthetic experience. 

Already you will have noticed that words are more efficient in describing 
content than in explaining pictorial form. Explanations have a way of taking things 
apart, and examining each part in turn, by itself. That is the way the mind works. 


Pe 
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But that way brings us only to the components of form Botticellis line, Titian’s 
color, Rubens’ spiraling volumes in light—when the very function of form is 
to gather up the separate parts and order them as one, to be experienced intuitively 
and emotionally as art. 

Let us then, turn aside for a moment from our examination of specific ex- 
amples in painting and try to develop some general principle that may possibly 
apply to them all. We have here a problem in esthetics: to distinguish that 
which is art from the things extraneous to it; to discover what it is that art itself 


BE 


FIG. 4. — WATTEAU. — Embarkation for Cythera. — Louvre, Paris. 


requires. It seems appropriate, therefore, that we should speak of art in terms 
of requiredness, esthetic requiredness, along lines once suggested by Koehler.’ 
Works of art are not just indifferent facts, but rather qualitative facts, objects 
of interest, and thus they have value for us and are, therefore, capable of being ap- 
preciated. Indeed they require this, else they will not exist for us as works of 
art. To know them merely as existent facts is not to experience them esthetically. 
They can not be viewed with detachment; they require interest; they must be 


1. WoLrcanc KOEHLER, The place of value in the world of facts, Chap. III, An analysis of requiredness, 
New York, Liveright Publ. Corp., 1938. 
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valued. 

Let me illustrate. In music we know that a single tone will sound right 
only in a certain musical context that requires it. Heard by itself the tone has no 
value really, but heard as an integral part of a melody, it acquires a certain value, 
an esthetic value that is, and that makes it music. So, too, in painting will 
the esthetic value of visual elements, such as line or color, depend on their 
place in the context of the work. Alone they are just visual data; it is only in 
the context of the painting that they function as art. The painting as an ordered 
and unified work of art, REQUIRES them and determines their value in relation to 
itself. And not a line or a color can be altered without altering the context, and 
thus the value of the work as a whole. 

As a work of art, in the process of making, requires and demands an order 
appropriate to itself, so it will, in turn, require of the maker an organization of 
thought and feeling as a means of his achieving order in the work. Nor is this 
true only of art in the process of making. The finished work makes its demands 
upon the spectator also. What art requires of the artist as maker, it requires again 
of the one who would observe it as appreciator, namely, a realization in himself 
of an order appropriate to the work, and thus an understanding of the form that 
makes it art. 

And this understanding comes by intuition, not by analysis, which would be 
to understand merely the components of form, not to experience them as art. 
The experience of art in a painting requires that the self be committed to it 
wholly, completely absorbed in the sensation and the thought of it. And by such 
an identification of object and self, all elements and values can merge as one, and 
there can be a realization of the whole as art. 

Value, then, is in relation to context, first with respect to the painting, next 
with respect to the experiencing self. It is what the painting requires for its 
completion; it is what the self requires for its satisfaction. The self recognizes 
what the context demands, and appreciates the rightness of it. Thus the notion 
of requiredness includes both the object and the self. They interact. 

Requiredness determines the form; the form makes it art. 

Watteau’s Embarkation for Cythera (Fig. 4) is, again, a century later. Here, 
attention has shifted finally from the gods to persons; not the deities of love but 
the lovers themselves. Now the allegory is phrased in terms of an exquisite and 
indolent society intent upon the cultivation and refinement of the senses, and 
their sublimation in sentimental poetry—atmospheric, attenuated and yet precise— 
making, as it were, a minuet of flirtation, winding garlands around it. 

The genesis of this painting was a scene from a popular comedy by Dan- 
court, Les trois cousines, a revival of which Watteau is presumed to have seen in 
1709, at least eight years before this picture was painted. He made numerous 
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sketches from members of the troupe at that time; their names appear on some 
of the drawings. The play was a mixture of comedy, songs and dances, and, in 
the finale, the actors sang an invitation to all lovers present to come on a pil- 
grimage with them to the Island of Cythera (mythical island of Love) from 
which no maid need return without a lover, or even a husband, and, in any case, 
what sweet pleasures they shall find in that place! Here is the barque, with flut- 
tering cupids above and around it waiting to carry them over the waters to the 


FIG. 5. — MANET. — Luncheon on the grass. — Louvre, Paris. 


enchanted isle yonder in the hazy distance where Venus, born of the waves, first 
set foot on land. And so, the lovers make their departure, some a little apprehen- 
sively perhaps, but nothing that a little coaxing cannot alter; some quite amiably; 
others perhaps too eagerly, considering how unnecessary the journey must be for 


them. 
The fantastic and lovely mountains of Cythera pose an interesting problem. 
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#1 Watteau had never really seen 
» 72 such mountains, and even those 
* in paintings by Breughel could 
hardly account for the atmos- 
pheric envelopment of these. 
Such transparency of light and 
air was altogether new in Eu- 
ropean painting. Could Wat- 
teau have invented this en- 
tirely? One theory, and it seems 
a plausible one, is that he must 
have seen some of the Chinese 
landscape paintings even then 
being imported by European 
connoisseurs. 

The: . trees with there 
feathery leaves are reminiscent 
of painted scenery, which, in a 
sense, they are meant to be, 
since this landscape serves only 
as a setting for the actors in a 
charming game of “let’s pre- 
tend”, quite in the spirit of the 

FIG. 6,— MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI. — Judgment of Paris, engraving after theatre. See how Watteau 
Raphael (detail). achieves a unity of form by en- 
veloping it all in a golden haze out of which accented motifs emerge, crisp and 
clear and tremulous with life. The vivacity of the figures is in these accents 
and, by the continuity of their gesture s, they themselves appear as a garland 
adorning this place. And, in using this simile again, we must remember that, 
unlike the flowers that Primavera scattered on the grass, a garland is an artificial 
thing. It is no longer nature, it is a form, it is art. And that is what these gentle 
idlers seek to make out of life. 


it: Ÿ PS 


With the XIX Century we come to the age of science, an age which invented 
the camera, confused change with progress, achieved a new kind of hideousness 
in clothes, and was never quite honest with itself about such matters as have en- 
gaged our attention up to now. In Manet’s Luncheon on the grass (Fig. 5) there 
is no allegory and little poetry; just statements of fact. And the facts are that this 
young woman was easily recognizable to many a young man about town as 
Victorine Meurend; that she appears unclothed, without benefit of allegory and 
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without any apparent anxiety, in the company of two young gentlemen, also 
recognizable as Manet’s brother and as Leenhoff, a friend of theirs, from whose 
sister Manet was taking music lessons at the time. The painting was exhibited 
originally under the title Le bain. But the people who viewed it looked upon this 
as an evasion of facts. It was not a bath; it was a picnic on the grass, and such is 
the power of words that, once this interpretation was put upon it, there was noth- 
ing that could be done about it, and the picture has since been known by the 
name: Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe. 

What had become of the gods whose presence might lend an air of tradi- 
tional plausibility to such goings-on as this? You will find them in a Renaissance 
engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi (Fig. 6) from which Manet borrowed 
the idea for this design of his picture. See how the curving reeds in the hand 
of the river-deity reappear as the girl wading in the pool. These gods were merely 
visual data for Manet. They have nothing to do with the theme of his painting. 


FIG. 7. — GIORGIONE. — Pastoral symphony. — Louvre, Paris. 
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In truth there is no story in it. But the “morally upright” had no difficulty in im- 
agining one, so that it was no time at all before Manet found himself on the 
defensive and, in defending himself and his picture, he referred them to the 
well known and much admired painting by Giorgione, in the Louvre, which 
develops a similar theme (Fig. 7). 

Again only the men are fully clothed. And there can be no doubt that this, 
too, is a party in the country. But where the Manet is casual and all on the sur- 
face, Giorgione’s Pastoral symphony is charged with hidden meaning; it has 
something of the wistfulness and revery of unresolved desire—after-thoughts of 
all that might have been. 

Such a painting is the visual counterpart of the pastoral poems then popu- 
lar in Venice, and it was meant to be so. Horace’s famous analogy finds full ac- 
ceptance here. It is meant to accompany and to illustrate a pastoral style that 
seeks to capture again something of the fragrance of Theocritus and Virgil and 
Horace. For Venice now, like Alexandria and Rome long before her, is an 
urban civilization grown tired, and thus inclined to dream of a lost Arcadia, 
where the lives of the shepherds, being simple, are assumed to be tranquil and 
full of grace, with plenty of time for the tenderer pleasures. So the pastorals 
deal always with this triple theme: nature, music and love—and that is what 
we see illustrated here. 

The two couples, one rustic, one urban, represent, of course, pastoral and 
courtly love; the one quite simple and direct, the other enigmatic, and a little sad, 
as love has often been since the death of Adonis. Notice the indifference of the 
courtier’s lady; she has heard the music of that lute many, many times, so she 
turns away and listens to the music of the water that she pours back into the 
fountain. But we sense the rapport between the two men; it is something more 
than the concentration of one teaching the other the strings of the lute; that 
young courtier’s profile is too ardent and wistful. And neither of them pay a 
particle of attention to the amiable little country girl. 

The whole difference between the urban civilization of our modern world 
and that of the high Renaissance is summed up in these two pictures—the differ- 
ence in sensibility, certainly. The Giorgione has imagination, poetry, emotion. Of 
course, it is an appeal to the senses, but there is also wisdom, for it goes deeper 
than the surface of things; it probes for the meaning of life. To do that and to 
express it, is the ultimate purpose of poetry, music and art. 

Without imagination as the source of images, they must be sought in the ex- 
ternals of appearance. The Manet reveals a literal outlook on the world, the 
objectivity of mind that, in seeking to be practical, concerns itself only with sur- 
faces and immediates. Objectivity brings us only to the outside of objects, and 
keeps us outside them too because, in being objective we succeed only in making 
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FIG. 8. — RENOIR. — Luncheon of the boating party. — Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D, C. 


objects of ourselves. There can be no real esthetic experience of art in this; we 
must surrender all our interests to it, become wholly absorbed in it, identified 
with it in spirit. That is the meaning of “requiredness” in the experience of art. 

It would be unfair to imply that XIX Century materialism, as illustrated by 
Manet, swept away all pleasures of the senses in art. Renoir is the answer to that. 
His Luncheon of the boating party (Fig. 8) is a painting that invokes all the 
senses: touch, taste, smell, and even hearing. A little lady, feigning a pretty 
modesty, shields her ears and pretends not to listen to the scandalous stories 
of two attentive young men—but she hears them. Another whispers cozy non- 
sense to a pert little dog. A gentleman with a fine figure stands alone to make 
sure that it shall be seen. The remains of the luncheon are scattered about the 
table in profusion, fragrant and colorful with fruits and wine. The summer 
breezes rustle the willows and stir the awnings that shelter them all from the sun. 
All are perfectly contented and happy, enjoying themselves and one another, 
seemingly without a care in the world. 

Technically this painting is a tour-de-force of sustained spontaneity, invoking 
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a sensation of the good things in life; a sensation of things earthy and wholesome 
and immediate; immediate because the moderns no longer have the patience for 
myths and allegories. Not that the myths have been entirely discarded, only that 
those we retain are merely childish; neglecting the struggles and triumphs of the 
spirit, they teach us nothing of life. Where Theseus was a hero to the Greeks and 
Samson to the Jews, we have only Superman sweeping through the pulp sheets, 
without benefit of an Ariadne or a Delilah, and thus without purpose. 

Picasso brings us to the XX Century. I have chosen his semi-abstraction 
called The artist and his model (Fig. 9). No doubt this work seems very different 
from all the others; but I think we will find that the difference is more apparent 
than real. Art is always art. And, if the extrinsic values, the intellectual content, 
of this painting eludes us at first, it is only because the content is here conveyed 
by signs—signs that operate almost to the exclusion of images. In all the others, 
the images tend to absorb the signs into themselves. Surely that is true of the 
Giorgione and the Titian, and in the case of the Manet all that it signifies is con- 
tained in the images actually present to sight. But images, in themselves, are not 
the whole of art. If that were the case we might as well buy a camera and have 
done with painting. 

This is a painting that conveys most of its meaning through signs, signs that 
signify ideas, and the ideas give it its intellectual content: what we have called 
the extrinsic values in painting. So then, let us discover what the signs mean. First 
—though this should be unnecessary to anyone familiar with the problems of paint- 
ing, not to mention Picasso—the title will help us. This is a painter and his model. 
He sits at his easel in a scroll-back chair; a palette, with three colors on it, is at 
his side, and he holds up towards the canvas the palette-knife with which he paints 
—much enlarged in keeping with the importance of its function, and prac- 
tically an extension of his arm. She sits opposite him; we can recognize her by 
her wispy hair and the low cut of a gown that sets off the sweep of her shoulders. 
Her beautifully symmetrical mouth and her almond eyes—artificial triumphs of 
cosmetics—ascend all three in a row, as in the words of a sentimental song. 

These two people are not represented, they are abstracted. Their images must 
be recreated in the mind out of ideas supplied by the signs which, with a little im- 
agination, we should be able to read without any difficulty. And, though the 
painter and his model are abstracted to an unusual degree—they are no more than 
signs—notice that the concept of the portrait on the canvas is in terms of realism. 
It is an image. The impulse for this concept emerges from the brain of the painter 
as a triangle of light, to be released on the canvas as the profile of the model; or, 
rather, the impulse is carried in two lines that cross, as we would diagram light in 
physics, turning the image over in projecting it upon the surface, just as the slide 
that goes into the lantern upside-down comes out right-side up on the screen. It 
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is as if the world of sen- 
sation is all an illusion; 
that only art is real. 

A bright green disk, 
which becomes a real 
apple on the canvas, sits 
on top of an area of red 
— a table with two legs. 
Above is a mirror in a 
frame. The wall is pan- 
elled, and has a chair-rail 
alternating in color from 
panel to panel. Where di- 
agonal lines, like the sup- 
port to the easel, cut 


RES es ters the panels, it di- 
‘RS | f= vides them into triangles 
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All this is abstracted from 
the facts of apple and table, mirror and panelled walls, and is presented in graphs 
that signify these things as ideas; and this has been done with a strict economy of 
lines and colors — enough for a mind able of creating images for itself — instead 
of describing them literally, and ad finitum, as in a photograph. 

In addition to the whimsical inversion of the normal relation of abstract and 
real, there is also a reversal of the customary technical relation of line to space. In- 
stead of inscribing lines upon the surface (as in the Botticelli, for example,) so that, 
in effect, they stand out before it, they here cut through it. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the portrait where the white areas are built up, layer upon layer, until 
the line of the profile is embedded like a deep rut in the surface and flows down 
through it, a living stream. The visual impact of these embedded lines can be im- 
agined when we know that the actual painting is more than four feet high. Several 
areas of reds and greens are very intense, but the areas of white and the deeply 
embedded channels of black that cut through them, hold everything in place. 

Here is a pictorial space that has an appreciable, though shallow depth. It is 
not merely two-dimensional and flat; it is a truly spatial order, an open construc- 
tion than can be seen through a scaffolding of heavy lines; signs that designate 
space without describing it. Every direction of line and every colored area is com- 
pensated by another; each tension set up is resolved in an equilibrium of tensions. 
And these are partly visual and kinesthetic, partly intellectual and “sinesthetic.” 
By sinesthetic I refer to the adjustment of word and sign, the relation of the 


FIG. 10.— GRANT woop. — Daughters of the Revolution. — Edward G. Robinson Collection, Beverly Hills, California. Courtesy of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


title, The artist and his model, to the representation of painter and model as we 
find it here. The word is for the mind; the art is for the senses. And this art is such 
that, when word and sign come together, the esthetic experience is more an intel- 
lectual than a sensual one; as in the Renoir, for example, this relation was reversed. 

Modern painting, especially abstract painting, though seemingly very differ- 
ent from the styles immediately preceding it, has something more than novelty. 
Surely we should recognize that its methods are not new. There is ancient prece- 
dent for its linear abstractions in the symbolic art of the early church. Byzantine 
cloisonné enamels or medieval stained glass are sufficient to illustrate this. 

Early medieval art was an art of abstractions. But it was more than that. It 
was an iconography, a vocabulary of traditional signs standing for religious con- 
cepts already known. Modern art is also largely an art of abstractions, of signs 
that stand for mental concepts, but the signs and the concepts are new and there 
is no such instrumental relation to social institutions as was the case with medieval 
art in relation to the church. There is social commentary, but modern society does 
not control its forms of expression as the church did those of the icon. 

The iconography of this modern art is not yet established ; those who under- 
stand it are few; as a realm of discourse it still is limited to them. But we must 
not underestimate the importance of this art, nor fail to recognize that its values 
are primarily esthetic. Signs and symbols are closer to form as structure than 
images often are, especially those whose function is merely descriptive. Modern 
abstract painting is an austere, almost heroic, effort to cleanse art of ideas and asso- 
ciations extraneous to it, in order to concentrate upon the strictly esthetic materials. 

Now, this would mean a denying to art of normal association with the things 
of life, the forcing of art into itself, where soon it would wither and die. But this 
is not its destiny. This modern art has created a conceptual world of its own, an 
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aura of ideas appropriate to it, and these ideas demand certain symbols to convey 
their meaning. This art has begun to create a new iconography for them; this also 
gives them form. Thus this iconography becomes a problem for scholarly inquiry. 
We must have faith in the outcome. Once its iconography is established and gen- 
erally known, the modern picture will be as easy to read as any by Titian. 

Once more, just to make sure that we haven’t forgotten our problem, namely 
the distinction of extrinsic and intrinsic values in painting, let us compare two con- 
temporary examples which should sum up the difference. In one of these, as so 
often happens, esthetic values are overbalanced by ideas extraneous to art; in the 
other, both extrinsic and intrinsic values are in balance, so we may be surer of it as 
a work of art. Grant Wood’s Daughters of the Revolution (Fig. 10) is the first; 
Jack Levine’s Feast of pure reason is the second (Fig. 11). 

It is not that Wood’s observations on the provincialism of Americans are un- 
suited to art; it is only that his presentation is, so to speak, merely image and sign 


11. — JACK LEVINE. — Feast of pure reason. — On extended loan to the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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without benefit of form. In Levine’s Feast of pure reason, we have again a social 
commentary, a little allegory of graft. This trio—a policeman, a saloon keeper 
and a man of position and money, all politicians no doubt—are bent on proving 
this the best of all possible worlds, for themselves. But the picture is also a trans- 
lation of real forms into purely pictorial ones, a surface enriched by varying tex- 
tures, with colors that smolder and glow. It is a sensuous thing; therefore, in our 
opinion, more certainly a work of art than Wood’s Daughters of the Revolution. 

Now, may I review some of the points I have tried to make. I tried to distin- 
guish content and form as extrinsic and intrinsic values in art. I described esthetics 
as a discipline of values — broadly a philosophy of art, narrowly a philosophy of 
of perception. I called attention to the senses and emotions as the means of aware- 
ness and creativeness in us, and suggested the arts as the means of giving them sig- 
nificance and form. In defining form as structure, I tried to show wherein form 
differs from image and sign. Rather it embraces both and makes art of them. 

Perhaps, in speaking of images, I should have said also that the image of the 
Good Life which the philosophers hold up to us as a far-off ideal can be realized, 
in part at least, in any genuine esthetic experience. The arts locate their goods in 
the present; they embody them here and now in glowing forms of poetry, music and 
painting. And because, by their unity, they do achieve, in some measure, the 
quality and value of the Good Life — some promise of fulfilment and of perma- 
nence which life, being transient, never seems to have — we would do well to asso- 
ciate ourselves with them as much as we conveniently can. For it is in the great 
works of art that we may learn best the meaning of quality and value, and thus we 
may hope to experience something of the Good Life in contemplating them. 

A painting is an object of contemplation. And as an object of interest it has 
value for us. Intrinsically, the object of attention is always a formal object; its 
formal values are esthetic values that pertain only to it and, in fact, constitute the 
art that is in it. But, extrinsically, the object of attention is also an image of some- 
thing and thus relates to things outside it; something beyond its meaning as form. 

Form is art; the meaning is content. The things represented by the images, 
the ideas implied, are part of the content given form; also they belong to human 
experience, and are thus a part of the esthetic problem. But we must not confuse 
form and content. To understand the problems of esthetics, we must distinguish the 
esthetic values that pertain only to the work of art, from the human values in the 
culture that surrounds it. And, as I tried to show in presenting a theory of re- 
quiredness, the experience of art can reveal us to ourselves. If we are to understand 
the spiritual values in our culture and in ourselves we shall have to understand 
what art is, because there we shall find these values set forth in tangible forms. 


EDWARD WARDER RANNELLS. 


FIG. 1.— NICCOLÔ DELL’ABBATE, — Pendrawing. — Dr. Tobias Christ Collection, Basle, Switzerland. 
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N 1937 Dr. Paul Wescher published 
a very handsome drawing from the collection of 
Dr. Tobias Christ at Basel, Switzerland, under 
the name of Dosso Dossi (Fig. 1) without, how- 
ever, succeeding in connecting the drawing with 
any authentic composition of this artist, or in bas- 
ing his attribution on other drawings executed in 


a similar style.! Dosso’s style in drawing is indeed 

entirely different, provided that our tentative 

analysis in “Critica d’Arte” is correct.2 His 

drawings show the same heaviness of types and 
1. “Old Master Drawings”, 1937, v. XI, 66. 


2. “Critica D’Arte”’, 1937, VIII, p. 87f., pl. 69, 
Tim 21. 


Sketch 

for one of the murals in the University 

of Bologna, pendrawing. — Uffizi, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


FIG. 2. NICCOLO DELL’ ABBATE. 


poses as his paintings. What 
led Dr. Wescher to his attri- 
bution was rather the subject- 
matter, the romanticism of the 
scene, and a certain mentality 
which has become associated 
with Dosso’s artistic figure, 
Wescher forgot, however, that 
the Giorgionesque romanticism, 
as it appears in the art of Dosso 
underwent a revival in the sec- 
ond half of the XVI Century, 
and that especially Dosso’s mu- 
sical and magical subjects were 
adopted by Niccolo dell’Ab- 
bate. It is to him that the 
charming drawing in Dr. 
Christ’s collection should be at- 
tributed. A comparison with 
the drawing in the Uffizi (No. 
12149 F) for one of Niccold’s 
murals in the University of 


Bologna—regarded as one of his 
best established productions— 
leaves no doubt of this While 
the drawing in the Uffizi is sol- 
idly linked to Niccolo’s early 
days in Italy, by the connection 
mentioned above, the other one, 
in Dr. Christ’s collection, may 
have been done somewhat later, 
possibly very soon after Nicco- 
lÔ’s establishment in France. 
This chronology was verbally 
confirmed by the Swiss scholar 
Dr. Bodmer, for many years 
head of the Kunsthistorisches 
Institut in Florence, who has 
given more study than any 
other critic to Niccolo’s draw- 
ings. For the time being no 
more can be said about the date 
since the painting which was 
based on the drawing is lost. 
Analogous motifs occur in 
Niccolo’s works, as, for in- 
stance, in one of the allegories 
at Modena, in which a woman 


3. ADOLFO VENTURI, Storia 
dell’Arte Italiana, Milan, 1933, vol. 
IX; Part 6, px Gos tig 3575 
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FIG. 3. — Attributed to NICCOLÔ DELL’ABBATE. — Turkey, pendrawing. — Museum of 


Weimar, Germany. 
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sits in a pose similar to that of the young man 
in the drawing, and holds a key in much the same 
fashion.* 

Dr. Christ’s drawing, which has caused some 
confusion, explains another drawing. Even so re- 
liable a critic as the late Erich Roemer, published 
a pen drawing of a turkey at the Museum of Wei- 
mar, as being by Albrecht Dürer (Fig. 3)°—an 
attribution we have already rejected in our critical 
catalogue of Dürer’s works without, however, at 


drawing at Basel offers a sufficient resemblance to 
the turkey at Weimar to justify the attribution of 
the second drawing to Niccolo dell’Abbate. Again 
we may refer to the authority of Dr. Bodmer who 
informed us that the Museum of Stockholm owns 
a series of analogous studies of animals by Niccold. 

The above mentioned drawing in the Uffizi 
made for the University of Bologna, offers an oc- 
casion for publishing a drawing acquired some time 
ago by the British Museum (Fig. 4). The deco- 


FIG. 4, — NICCOLO DELL’ABBATE. — Sketch for a decorative mural. — British Museum, London. 


that time having recognized the real author.® F. 
Winkler accepted Dürer’s authorship in his corpus 
of Diirer’s drawings,’ while Erwin Panofsky fol- 
lowed us without comment. ‘The peacock in the 


4. IBIDEM, vol. IX, part VI, fig. 341. 

5. “Old Master Drawings’, 1932, v. pl. 51. 

6. Hans TieTze AND E. Trerze-Conrat, Kri- 
tisches Verzeichnis der Werke Albrecht Diirers, Basel 
1938, vol. II, part 2, p. 138, No. A 415. 

7. FRIEDRICH WINKLER, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht 
Diirers, Berlin 1933ff., vol. 2, pl. XV center. 

8. Erwin Panorsky, Albrecht Dürer, Princeton 
1943, vol. 2, p. 131, No. 1362. 


rative pattern and the iconography resemble the 
murals in Bologna to such an extent that it seems 
tempting to consider the drawing as a design made 
for this decoration; but it might just as well refer 
to another invention made by Niccolo for a dif- 
ferent, though similar, purpose. The delicacy of 
the coloring, certainly worthy of the taste of so 
elegant a decorator, adds an entirely new feature 
to the hasty pen sketches discussed above, and 
rounds out our idea of Niccolo dell’Abbate’s 
importance as a draftsman. 
Hans Tietze and 
E. Trerze-Conrat. 
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Marine Lopez SERRANO, Bibliografia de arte Espanol y 
Americano, 1936-1940, Madrid, Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto Diego Velazquez, 
1942, 243 PP. 

The professed aim of this book published by the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas is “to be 
of use to all those interested in the art or archeology of 
the Iberian Peninsula, Spanish America, or the Philippine 
Islands.” It is also clear from the preliminary note that 
the criteria followed in making the selection is anything 
but restrictive, as an attempt has been made to include 
“everything which has been published on [Iberian or 
Spanish American] art or archeology, not only in book- 
form, periodicals, reports, or pamphlets, but also in news- 
paper articles having a certain scientific value, and even 
in contributions to other sciences which may add to or 
clarify artistic or archeological problems.” 

So much for the aims. As for the prospects of carry- 
ing them out, it is granted that such a project was 
perhaps too ambitious, since the circumstances of the 
post-war period in Spain, as well as those created by 
World War II, have complicated any regular exchange 
of scholarly publications. Of course, such difficulties do 
not arise in connection with neighboring and _ neutral 
Portugal; the exclusion of bibliographical information 
referring to Portuguese art is therefore explained away 
as being the result of “special circumstances.” However, 
it is promised that these, as well as any other omissions 
(and they are certainly not lacking), will be corrected 
in the forthcoming annual volumes. 

To even the most generous critic it would seem that 
not every shortcoming in this Bibliografia can be attrib- 
‘uted to war-time conditions, although, of course, “special 
circumstances” may be said to account for all of them. 
For instance, no mention is made of any of the articles 
published in the dean of Spanish art-periodicals, “Boletin 
de la Sociedad Española de Excursiones”, during 1936- 
1940,—all of which appeared in Madrid before or after 
the Spanish Civil War 

Miss LOPEZ SERRANO 


describes ALFRED H. Barr’s 


1 The list of articles published in the three issues of “Boletin 
de la Sociedad Española de Excursiones’ for the years 1936- 
1940 is as follows: Ricarpo DEL Arco, El Excursionismo en el 
Alto Aragén; FEDERICO BOoRDEJE, El Moncayo Arqueoldgico; 
Juan Gaya Nuno, El Romänico en la Provincia de Logroño; 
ENRIQUE LAFUENTE, Un primitivo toledano: Pedro Delgado; 
F. Layna Serrano, Las tablas de la Iglesia de San Ginés; La 
Cruz de Becerril en la Puerta, and Le Parroquia de Alustante 
(Guadalajara); AuGusr L, Mayer, Anotaciones a cuadros de 
Velazquez, Zurbardn, Murillo y Goya, en el Prado y en la 
Academia de San Fernando, and Anotaciones a algunas tablas 
primitivas españolas; MARQUÉS DEL SALTILLO, Los Carvajales 
Madrileños; LEANDRO SARALEGUI, Algunas tablas aragonesas, 
and Para el estudio de algunas tablas valencianas y aragonesas; 
Exias Tormo, Encomio de las Musas de la Reina Cristina de 
Suecia, en el Museo de Prado, and Un resumen de Veläsques. 


Picasso, forty years of his art (New York, 1939), as a 
book having “a very complete bibliography” (no. 2509) 
so complete, one may add, that it includes no less than 
54 entries for the years 1936-1939, while Miss Lopez 
SERRANO registers only 18 for the same period. 

Unfortunately, the alphabetical index is not wholly 
accurate. A spot-check of the book led the reviewer to 
an alarming number of disappointments. Without trying 
to retrace all of them, one may note a few examples of 
the kind of errors found. 

ENRIQUETA Harris is credited in the index with item 
2122 which, in the text, corresponds to an article by 
Tredrito Lopez Mara; likewise, an index reference to 
Jorce BaAuuis leads to an article by PABLO MARTINEZ 
DEL Rio (no. 664); another, supposedly to ANTONIO 
Garcia BELLIDO, actually provides information on an 
article by Mario CARDOZO (no. 363); in still another 
case an index reference to LEANDRO DE SARALEGUI, satis- 
fies, instead, the curiosity one may have about a book 
by Dom Ramiro DE PINEDO (no. 1384); and again, a 
reference to José GorostizA leads us instead to a descrip- 
tion of “Boletin de bibliografia Yucateca” (no. 255). 

He who, trusting the alphabetical index, looks for 
a publication on the Virgen del Pilar, listed under 
Zaragoza, will find instead an entry on an article refer- 
ring to El palacio real mayor de Barcelona (no. 1415). 
Jens Yoe’s An archaeological reconnaissance of north- 
western Honduras (Copenhague, 1938) is numbered 937a 
in the text; however, in the alphabetical index, this 
number does not appear under Yde, but one may chance 
upon it under Yoro, a topographical name not mentioned 
in the description of the book. 

After a few such experiences, the reader is well pre- 
pared to overlook such minor misprints as the mention 
of an article by Harry E. D. PorLock under no. 637 
rather than under 638; and is even hardened to such 
errors as that the name of BERNARD BEVAN, author of 
History of Spanish architecture (London, 1939) should 
be given, in both the text and the index, as Bedan (no. 
14). And one may even smile on finding the index refer- 
ence which seemingly identifies MARQUÉS DEL SALTILLO, 
a writer, with the city of Saltillo in Mexico (no. 3182). 

Yet, no matter how indulgent anybody consulting this 
Bibliografia may be, it would be rather difficult for him 
not to be depressed by the discovery that not all the 
abbreviations of periodical titles used in the text are 
decoded in the 14-page list of Abreviaturas, I. Revistas 
y Publicaciones. In fact, such cryptograms as 4AMGra. 
(nos. 2497 and 3474), Arag. (nos. 426, 434, 1426, 1429, 
2458, 2490, 2491, and 3455), CGra. (no. 2498), Dest. 
(nos, 2363, 2484, 2485, 2487, 2495, 2516, 2517, 2523, 
2524, 3465, 3476, 3479, 3480, 3484, 3487, and 3488) and 
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RI. (no. 2534) are left for the reader to decipher by 
himself. ; 

Under the circumstances, it is not to be greatly re- 
gretted that the promise to bring out annual volumes 
of this Bibliografia covering the scholarly output on 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Spanish American art and 
archeology on, has not been fulfilled thus far. 


José Lopez-Rey. 


PIERRE VERLET.—Le mobilier royal francais, Meubles de 
la Couronne conservés en France.—Paris, Les Editions 
dart et d’Histoire, 1945, XXX—128pp., LXIV pls. 


This book, composed of the dry bones of historical 
research, is one of the most fascinating that I have read 
in some time. It is not only stimulating, but also is 
indispensable reading for any curator of decorative arts. 
The author set out to record, insofar as possible, the 
history of the pieces of French furniture which he could 
identify as having formed part of the Royal Collections. 
Due to the war, he was prevented from completing his 
work abroad but published the material that he was able 
to amass before the French collections were sent to art 
repositories. 

The introduction has a brief account of the old system 
of inventories and the methods of numbering the pieces 
of furniture in the French Royal Collections. Louis XIV 
started this system because so much of his father’s collec- 
tions had disappeared, and it was carried through into 
the XIX Century although on the eve of the Revolution 
it was in the process of being revised. VERLET tell us 
also where the inventories are, and gives an account of 
those still in existence and those which have been lost. 

VERLET describes how the French royalty usually 
acquired their furniture in the late XVIII Century. Due 
to the fact that the name of this or that ébéniste is 
stamped on individual pieces, we have come to think 
that they produced individual items of furniture, perhaps 
calling in another to do the ormolu. This was not exactly 
how the more important pieces were produced. Usually 
there was a man who directed the work—called, in the 
XIX Century, an ornementiste—who did the design for 
the craftsmen to follow. Working for him there would 
be a dozen others, busy on various details—the locks, the 
gilding, the ormolu, the marble, the model, the chiseling, 
etc—all contributing their share to finishing a superb 
piece of furniture under one guiding genius. In turn, of 
course, the ornementiste had to flatter and guide the 
patrons for whom he produced the original model. 

The main part of the book is composed of what really 
comprises forty short monographs on an equal number 
of pieces of furniture. The text consists of brief com- 
ments on extracts from the inventories and other records 
which are quoted in full, insofar as they exist, for each 
of the forty pieces of furniture. On the whole, however, 
the quotations are allowed to speak for themselves, and 
they are most illuminating on the subject of XVIII 
Century French furniture. 

The most startling revelation is the amount of re- 
modeling that French furniture often went through even 
during the lifetime of the person who had ordered it. For 
example, the bed designed for Louis XVI at Compiégne 
in 1785 was originally intended to have a swan on it, but 


this was abandoned. It was finished but hardly installed 
when, in 1786, it was removed to Paris to the Magasin 
du Garde-Meuble, destined to be sent to Versailles for 
the Archduke Ferdinand, brother of Queen Marie- 
Antoinette. In the same year it was sent to Fontainebleau, 
and new changes were deemed necessary. In the XIX 
Century it was part of the national furniture and in a 
shocking state. More recently it was repaired and sent to 
the Petit Trianon but with little resemblance to its 
original condition. Similar changes and modifications 
appear in the monographs on other pieces of the royal 
furniture. We are so accustomed to evaluate old furniture 
on the basis of whether or not it is all as originally 
designed, that these accounts of how some pieces were 
changed, as many as a half dozen times for the original 
owner, would cause any curator to think twice before 
making any modifications on the examples in his care. 

Six out of the forty records speak of models in wax, 
clay, or wood having been made for the King or Queen 
to judge the design, and duly entered in the expense 
account. A few of these have been published, and it 
would be highly desirable to have any others that 
might still be in existence made known to scholars, How- 
ever, it becomes increasingly obvious that our knowledge 
of the history of XVIII Century French furniture would 
be more complete if we could find and make available 
the records of one of the ornementiste shops. This would 
demonstrate clearly the whole system as practiced in 
France at the time. 

In addition to the mass of material on the particular 
pieces of furniture and on the methods of creating 
furniture in XVIII Century France, the candor of a 
curator of the Louvre in saying that it is at times almost 
impossible to tell the genuine from the superb copies 
produced in France, is most refreshing. He uses the only 
method that has so far proved of any use—the knowledge 
gained by long, hard work—and finally, placing the 
documented example alongside the suspected copy. 


Marvin C. Ross. 


Catalogue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica collection of 
contemporary American painting, written and edited 
by Grace PaGANno.—Chicago, Ill, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 1945, 914 x 91%, s.p. 116 pl. 


In the service of modern art, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has embarked on a most valuable venture. And we 
should not forget that we are indebted for it to Mr. 
William Benton, now Assistant Secretary of State, in 
charge of Cultural Relations, who may be justly proud 
of this undertaking. We refer to the large collection of 
contemporary American paintings which the Britannica 
gathered, and to its subsequent decision to show this col- 
lection to the American people and to let it travel to 
museums throughout the country. We had the privilege 
of seeing this large exhibit in the spacious rooms of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Britannica’s native city, 
where the collection naturally received its first enthusi- 
astic welcome. 

This catalogue gives an excellent summary of the 
Exhibition and it contains the reproduction of one 
hundred sixteen paintings by as many artists. The re- 
productions, many of which are in color, are of very 
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good quality. In front of each plate there is a sum- 
marized but extensive biographical note on the painter 
whose work is reproduced on that plate, with a small 
medallion portrait of the artist in front of his name. 
At the end of the biographical material, a few lines 
written by the artist himself on his method of painting, 
his art-credo or some personal notes on his life or career 
are given in italics, thus adding to the biographical 
sketches a happily spontaneous and vivid post-scriptum. 

Many of the painters represented in the volume are 
familiar to those who have been carefully watching the 
development of living American art. Given in alpha- 
betical order, as presented in the catalogue they are, 
among many others: George Bellows, whose Summer 
city seems to have one bank in the past and the other 
in the future; Thomas Hart Benton, represented by his 
Boomtown, a picture of the lesser known American 
scenery to be found in busy little industrial cities still 
fighting against nature; Louis Bouche, who shows a 
Barber shop just as it is at an early hour of the day; 
Raymond Breinin, whose Harlequin horsemen move in a 
dream world of intense poetry—a great contrast from the 
extremely lively and characteristic Family unit, por- 
trayed by Alexander Brook against the background of 
their little wooden house isolated somewhere in the 
windy fields of the country. 

Salvador Dali is part of the group. The lines he wrote 
for the occasion read as follows: “. .. On the ideological 
plane I am against the mediocrity of the modern me- 
chanical world and in favor of the aestethic splendors 
of the architecture of the Renaissance, of Palladio and 
Bramante. On this subject my opinions are exactly like 
those of Ingres”. And it is pleasant to see this obstinate 
worshipper of art-novelties so proud of his indebt- 
edness toward the past. The Madonna, selected by 
Britannica, is a sample of Dali’s art at its best and, 
going back even beyond Ingres, it meets the sculptural 
quality of a Piero della Francesca. Stuart Davis’ 
Garage lights is a sum of colored surfaces in juxta- 
position one to another—something like a well con- 
structed child’s building of cubes or the pasted card- 
boards of the ‘“découpage”-game of our youthful years. 
What we mean, is that this painting is as delightful 
as the reminiscence of these much cherished memories it 
revives, and this seemed the best way to describe it so 
as to make it actually felt. But, in addition to this, it 
is indeed art, whether its decorative quality is taken as 
its basic value, or as simply the result of the artist’s 
gift as a colorist. Guy Pene du Bois holds his usual 
prominent place in the book with a sarcastic, broadly 
painted scene of the Bal des quatz’ arts, the traditional 
incorrectness of its spelling having been carefully cor- 
rected in the caption to read: Bal des quatre arts. Joseph 
Floch’s French peasant is a magnificent and strong piece 
of painting which makes one think of the best creations 
of Picasso's youth and once more regret that Picasso did 
not remain merely what he then was. Pissarro’s most 
charming Parisian sights are reflected in the March day 
—Washington Square by William Glackens. The old 
tree by Marshall Glasier belongs to the family of the 
Albright LeLorraine personages, the human quality of 
the vibrating bark of the tree bringing out, so to speak, 


the wooden wrinkles of LeLorraine’s human characters. 
An intense magic pervades the world within which 
there moves, a few pages further on, The wanderer by 
the poet-painter of our time George Grosz. The two 
colored women seated in a soda fountain corner at some 
drug store in the Strawberry soda by Lily Harmon are 
part of the same nostalgic atmosphere as the Absinthe 
of Degas or some scenes sketched by Toulouse-Lautrec 
in the underworld of Paris. La Cumbre Peak, by 
Clarence Hinkle, is a rougher and stronger peak than 
the Provencal Mont St. Victoire but it reflects much of 
Cezanne’s searchings. The conductor, by Mervin Jules, 
and the group of musicians he conducts, are relatives 
of the Daumier lawyers. Bernard Karfiol’s Two sisters 
remind one very much of the feminine figures of Corot, 
which, however, Corot never painted in groups. Rock- 
well Kent’s Polar expedition is a scene of epic grandeur. 
There is much grandeur, too, but more like that of an 
Ingres portrait, in Leon Kroll’s My model, while all the 
fancy brilliance of a Gustave Moreau and the mysticism 
of an Odilon Redon, are revived in the Golden chariot 
by Dan Lutz. The Peaches, by Sigmund Menkes, follow 
the best traditions of the still life painting. Alzira and 
Anna by Waldo Pierce are somewhat elongated but as 
colorful and rich models as Renoir would have enjoyed, 
and the Holy mountain by Horace Pippin could have 
been painted in the garden of Henri Rousseau, while 
the Ballet by Everett Shinn owes much to Degas, as 
does, more indirectly but delightfully, the Chinese res- 
taurant by John Sloan and the March—North Atlantic 
by Frederick J. Waugh, which reminds us of the rough 
seas of Courbet. 

But the links with the past, do not in the least dimin- 
ish the homogeneity of the group. This collection, in- 
deed, provides strong evidence of what is justly stressed 
in the foreword: “. . . That no longer is it necessary 
for the artist to turn to Europe with humble genuflec- 
tions, that America today has an art of her own, a vital 
and distinct expression of contemporary taste”. The 
relationship with France which it pleased us to stress 
is in no way a dependency nor even a tribute of admira- 
tion on the part of the young school of art. It is—if 
not the result of that fascinating phenomenon for which 
Henri Focillon coined the expressive term “coincidences” 
—then an indication of the long road a strong tradition 
can travel in space and in time to be finally embraced by 
entirely distant and different traditions within which it 
is absorbed and recreated into a completely new and 
heretofore unknown synthesis. We may feel the old tradi- 
tion set by France for the modern art vibrate even in 
such purely American paintings as the superb Wooden 
horses by Reginald Marsh, or the airy Skaters by Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller, or the very American “peintres 
populaires de la réalité” Arbor Day, by Doris Lee, or in 
the Grant Wood canvas or, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in any of the paintings mentioned before. But, above 
all, what we do feel in them is this strongly character- 
ized element; an element difficult to define with words 
but which everyone feels; an element which makes all 
of these paintings belong to one school—the school of 
American art. 

AssiA R. Visson. 
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